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PREFACE 





The Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention of the Christian 
Association for Psychological Studies represent in part a sequel to 
the Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Convention, for the theme Toward 


a Christian Concept of Personality is carried forward. The problem 








is now clearly before us and should set the stage for students of 
psychology and psychiatry to advance our thinking in this field along 
lines of a Christian view of man. Admittedly no theory of personality 
is without an implied or expressed view of man which motivates the 
interpretation of observed fact. A Christian view opens up meanings 
and values in personality which are blurred, confused, and obscured 

in theories that fail to recognize in the Biblical account of creation, 
sin, and redemption, 

The Association is much encouraged in its program by increasing 
interest. With a growing membership and a long-range program of re- 
search, study, and publication, the Association can make a positive 
contribution to a better understanding of human relations and their 
significance for individual and group activity. All this we seek, not 


merely for human betterment, but for service to God and our fellow man. 


August, 1958. Cornelius Jaarsma, 
Executive Secretary. 
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FREUD'S PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
Leonard C. Vander Linde, P1.D. 


The aim of this paper is to present a relatively brief and, it is 
hoped, cogent precis of Freud's Psychoanalytic Theory. The use of the 
limiting term Freud is necessary and significant since the word 
psychoanalytic has many referents in current usage. The various 
referents or schools, positions, splinter groups, or what have you 
could not possibly be given adequate review in thirty minutes. Since 
all such groups are basically amendments of, addenda to, or reinterpre- 
tations of Freud, less ambiguity is apt to occur if we deal with the 
original or source theory, i.e., psychoanalytic theory as developed, 
elaborated, and propounded by Freud. 


Even this narrowing of the subject matter entails problems because 
Freud was actively developing, changing, and enlarging his theory as 
new observations of clinical phenomena challenged his initial formulations. 
Another difficulty is that in the course of development, Freud tended to 
retain old concepts while also advancing new ones. However, I shall 
attempt to present a representative outline of ppychoanalytic theory 
which does justice to the basic concepts of which it consists. For the 
sake of brevity and the advantage of a narrative account, I will omit 
source references. To avoid giving a personal version of the theory, 
my efforts will be to act as a reporter, to paraphrase, and impose a 
particular organization on the material. 


While it is true that psychoanalytic theory evolved from a primarily 
therapeutic context of interest in and desire to affact changes in 
conditions or states of abnormal mental functioning, Freud claimed that 
his theory was first and foremost psychology. It was not to be confined 
to either medical psychology or a psychology of pathological processes. 
As such, his theory claims relevance as an explanation of "normal" and 
abnormal psychological functioning; it claims a place as an explanatory 
System of personality. It is in this context that I shall, present 
psychoanalytic theory. 


Psychoanalytic theory is called depth or dynamic psychology. These 
qualifying adjectives derive from the basic premises of the theory. These 
premises are; the role of the unconscious in mental life and the character 
of the motivational forces in the structuring of behavior., Also, on a 
general level, the theory is genetic or developmental in that it offers 
explanations of how the personality crystallizes out of the particular 
history of interaction of internal dynamics and experience, In this way 
the emphasis on childhood as the period when the major directions of the 
personality are set assumes a significant status. 


For. Freud, the nature of man and the origin of his problems involves 
an intricate story of instinctual development and function, the management 
of inner tensions, and the processes by which the biological organism 
adapts itself to the demands of external reality. Personality is considered 
as the emergent, identifiable, structured, resultant of the interplay 
between instinctual demands and reality demands. 








In essence, Freud views the person as a complex energy field and 
attempts to comprehend the person in terms of the way his energy is 
distributed, for what purposes, and with what consequences. The 
conceptual systems which explain and elaborate the relationships 
mentioned above comprise a loosely interwoven group of theories. 
Initially, Freud posited two forms of instinctual drives, the sexual 
instincts, and the ego instincts. These were polar concepts with the 
sexual instincts operating in terms of the pleasure principle and 
opposed in expression or censored by the operation of the ego instincts 
which utilized the reality principle. The name given to the energy of 
the sexual instincts was libido. This energy was seen as being a force 
of variable quantity, as having its source in the tension systems 
presented by the organ systems of the body. The aim of an instinct was 
seen as reduction of tension which was experienced as gratification, 
hence the appearance of the pleasure principle. The more prominent parts 
of the body from which the libido proceeded are called erotogenic zones. 


Freud postulates that an instinct can be categorized according: to 
three principles, i.e., its source, aim, and object. He views the source 
as a state of excitation within the body. The aim is to remove the 
excitation. However, in the course of its progress from the source to 
the attainment of the aim, the instinct becomes operative mentally. 

Thus, an instinctual impulse becomes a psychological concept rather than 
biological at this point. Since once the biologically rooted energy 
becomes operative mentally, it is now an ideational representation or 
instinctual idea, and not a raw surge of power or energy. The aim can be 
attained either in the subject's body or an external object is introduced 
in which the instinct attains an external aim. The internal aim is 
always seen as a somatic change which is experienced as pleasure or 


satisfaction. 


| At this juncture it is well to point out that what Freud meant by 
sexual is much broader in scope than the usual idea of the. pleasure 
function of the genital organs. In terms of his biologically rooted 
definition of instinct as emanating from an excitation of a part or zone 
of the body, and since any such part or zone can be erogenous, libido 
or sexual energy can arise from many sources. Also sexual instincts 

. operate under what Freud called the pleasure-pain principle, i.e., 
reduction of tension produced pleasure and conversely, retention or 
increase in tension produced pain. He further observed that sexuad 
instincts strive for gratification and avoid pain in a singular fashion 
both primitive and uncompromising. This series of principles and clinical 
observations led to his formulating the theory of infantile sexuality. 
Any organ or zone of the body which had a primary pleasure function was 
considered erogenous and hence a source of libido or sexual energy. 


In the course of development various organs of the body such as the 
mouth, excretory and finally genital played a more or less predominant 
role in relating the growing organism to its environment. Out of this 
situation Freud differentiated stages of libidinal emphasis. These 
stages are best known as the oral, anal, phallic, and genital. The 
disposition of libido during these phases was considered a crucial 
determinant of subsequent personality structuring. 


. ‘Libido is viewed as capable of movement, as an energizing force for 


psychological processes. As such, it could attach to various objects 
loosely or permanently. If the attachment is tight, the libido is said 
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to be bound or fixated. If the libido is attached to the ego it is 
called ego-libido or if invested in objects it is called object-libido. 
Also, libido can be withdrawn from investment in an object and take the 
ego as its object, which state of affairs is described as narcissistic 
libido. Since Freud accepted the notion of libido as an energic quantum, 
it followed that there was a reciprocity between ego-libido and object- 
libido in that as one increased, the other decreased. This relationship 
forms the basis for the economic aspect of his dynamic theory. Thus, 


‘the distribution of libidinal energies was an important consideration. 


The way in which energy is distributed throughout the personality 
is described by the concepts of cathexis and anti-cathexis. These 
processes refer to an investment or charge of energy in psychological 
processes. The positive charge is called cathexis and the negative force 
anti-cathexis. The significance of these processes lies in their role 
in activating the psychological systems, i.e., perceptual and ideational 
plus the contents of such systems such as percepts, memories, ideas. 
Also, it is the presence of anti-cathexis which accounts for such 
phenomena as repression, thinking, and internal frustration. 


Much of what has been said of instincts thus far followed from Freud's 
early polar theory of sexual versus ego instincts. In his final formula- 
tion while retaining essentially his libido theory, he proposed a new 
dichotomy of Eros or life instincts and Thanatos or the death instinct. 
Eros comprised all of those instincts whose aim was to bind together, to 
form unities in the service of self-preservation and preservation of the 
species. The aim of the death instinct was to undo connections, to 
destroy and, presumably, to reduce living things to an inorganic state. 
Although these polar concepts were bridged by assuming that they could 
fuse and lead to constructive activity and that their interplay resulted 
in the endless variety of human life, the problem of a death instinct is 
an unresolved difficulty for present day analysts. However, Freud 
utilized derivatives of the death instinct in the form of an explanatory 
principle for aggression both when directed outside of the organism, and 
when turned inward. 


After this brief sketch of dynamic forces, I would like to turn to 
Freud's description of the institutions of the personality or better, the 
structural subdivisions. Some difficulty is encountered here since the 
original terms for these structures were the unconscious, preconscious, 
and conscious. As his structural approach became crystallized, the by 
now familiar divisions of Id, Ego and Superego completely replaced the 
earlier designations. The terms unconscious, preconscious and conscious 
can carry the connotation of a spatial analogy, a way of indicating 
distance from awareness. These terms are to be considered as mental 
qualities or characteristics which various psychological processes can 
have. However, the quality of being unconscious does not mean being 
less effective in determining behavior; quite the contrary, in most 
instances. The Id is posited as the obscure, inaccessible, unorganized 
part of the personality. This is the division that is in direct contact 
with somatic processes, the initial mediatory mental structure which has 
the quality of being entirely unconscious. The id is inborn and fixed 
in its constitution at birth. It is described as a "seething cauldron 
of excitement," the reservoir of all instinctual ideas or wishes. The 
id contents are unchanging; it knows only subjective reality and strives 
for immediate discharge of excitation. Time, ethics, morality, and 
logic do not exist for the id. Its principles of function are the 
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pleasure principle and the primary process. When release from tension, 
lpleoures cannot be attained by direct motoric discharge of energy, 

ve id utilizes the primary process in autistic, hallucinatory activity 

to keep the inner excitement from mounting beyond bounds and overwhelming 

the organism. These changes in the interior of the id become conscious 

as feelings in the pleasure-pain sequence and, as such, become material 
for the activity of the ego. 


The ego is that highly organized structure in the personality which 
serves as the executive, which encompasses all of the functions considered 
as being psychological, namely, learning, reasoning, memory, and 
perception. In its executive role, the ego has the position of mediating 
the id demands with reality considerations. The way in which this is 
achieved is by means of the secondary process which utilizes the reality 
principle as its guide-post. The ego interposes between the instinctual 
wish and the activity that would satisfy this wish, an intellectual 
process. It does so by assessing the current situation, bringing to 
bear relevant memories of earlier experiences, and, by experimental 
actions attempts to foresee the consequences of the action or line of 
conduct. If the decision is affirmative, the time and circumstances for 
such gratification are determined by the ego. If the decision is negative, 
the ego has the task of handling the instinctual demands by holding them 
in check, or modifying and diverting them into more acceptable channels. 


The ego's aim is self-preservation, and since the id demands could 
endanger the life of the person, the ego must maintain the control 
function. Inasmuch as the ego uses relevant memories as a method of 
assessing current reality, it is possible for the ego to confuse past 
percepts with present reality. Thus, the process called reality testing 
emerges, which is essentially a verification procedure in which a thought 
is behavorially checked against reality. 


The ego occupies an important position between the id and reality, 
the id and super-ego and between the super-ego and the external world. 
While it is subject to both other institutions, it has the responsibility 
for conducting all interactions with the external world. In managing 
its task with respect to controlling the impulses from the id and 
maintaining harmonious relations with the super-ego, the ego has three 

sources of anxiety to cope with. The function of anxiety is to serve as 
a danger signal to the ego in order to activate appropriate measures to. 
terminate the danger. Anxiety is defined as a painful affective state, 
with automatically innervated responses of the heart, lungs, and other 
internal organs through the perceptual system to consciousness. The ego 
is subject to experiencing such painful emotional states stemming from 
its relation to the external world or objective anxiety, from its 
relation to the id called neurotic anxiety; and from its relation to the 
super-ego called moral anxiety. 


The third structure of the personality is called the super-ego, 
which represents morality and strives for perfection. The primary aspects 
of the super-ego are the ego-ideal and conscience. The ego-ideal sets 
the standards of ethical conduct, while the conscience exercises a judging 
and punitive function. The super-ego is the last of the personality 


institutions to be formed, and like the ego, arises from a learning process. 


‘Freud sees it as stemming from the dissolution of the oedipus complex, in 
which the intense ambivalence is resolved by an introjection of both the 
punishing and rewarding qualities of the parents. This is achieved by 
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the process of identification with the parents as a substitute for the 
prior love and hate. The rewarding qualities become the ego-ideal, and 
the punishing the conscience. In relation to the ego, the tension 
between the super-ego and the ego is felt as guilt, while harmony is 
felt as pride. 


It is well to remember that personality works as a unit and the 
abstract divisions just described are not things or separate entities. 
In the neurotic person, the lack of a smoothly operating synthesis of 
these institutions places them in opposition to each other as it were, 
sf. jois abstractions are the more clear though the personality is out 
fa) oint. 


The manner in which the personality works to achieve a functioning 
synthesis is obviously a problem in ego psychology, since the role of 
the ego is to act as administrator of the dynamic forces that have been 
elaborated. The key concepts in the process of achieving a functiotiing 
pérsonality are conflict and defense. The anxiety~alarm reaction is 
often adequate for the ego to manage external dangers. But, since 
flight from an internal danger is not possible, the ego utilizes other 
means of handling conflicts in regard to its relations to the id and 
Super-ego. These means are called defense mechanisms, and Freud thought 
of them as pathological in that they falsified and distorted reality 
while preempting energy which could find better employment in the 
rational ego systems. 


It is not practicable to attempt an exhaustive listing or discussion 
of defense mechanisms. However, a brief selection and description of 
some more central ones is warranted. One of the early defense mechanisms 
employed by the ego in achieving mastery over instinctual demands is 
called repression. Repression acts by directly blocking the aim of an 
instinct which prevents it ever becoming conscious or finding expression 
in overt behavior. Freud differentiates two phases of repression, i.e.-, 
primal repression or the denial of entry into consciousness of the 
ideational presentation of an instinct. If by virture of the id's 
capacity for transforming its contents to evade ego resistances the 
instinct presentation now in derivative form should emerge in the ego 
and be unmasked, the ego institutes further repression automatically. 
This latter process is named repression proper. 


Repression is utilized by the ego under the influence of anxiety 
and repression generally arises in the context of early, traumatic 
experiences when the ego is undeveloped for the magnitude of the task. 
Thus, repression is both a genetically early mechanism, and a rather 
emergency or desperation measure. The fate of a repressed impulse 
varies from persisting unchanged in the id, losing its energic charge 
and being thus destroyed in the id, to producing a regression to an 
earlier stage of libidinal development, 


The presence of repression is basically inferred from the return 
of repressed material to consciousness or its expression in symptoms 
or slips and errors. The two conditions for such a return are a 
lessening of the inhibiting forces, or an increase in the strength of 
id impulses. Illness and sleep are states fostering a lowering of 
resistance, while periods of marked energy changes such as puberty, 
the climacteric, or particular life circumstances foster an 
intensification of instinctual demands. The ways in which id material 
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can manage to reach the ego are by the mechanisms of distortion, 

displacement, symbolization, and condensation. Another rather special 
instance in which repressed content can enter consciousness is by 

negation. Here the ego is said to tolerate the presentation of a 

oe content on the condition that the acceptance of the idea is 
enied. 


Another defense mechanism is reaction formation. Here the under- 
lying impulse is warded off by an intensive development of the opposite 
impulse. Thus, repressed hostility might be masked by an insistent 
"sweetness and light" hehavior. Basically what is involved is a 
reversal of conscious affective state without a change of object. 


Related to reaction formation but more serious in its reality 
import is projection. In this mechanism the affective state is expressed 
openly, but the object is reversed. For example, as so often occurs in 
paranoid conditions, the feeling, "I hate you” is reversed and experienced 
as, "You hate me." Thus, it follows that aggressive acts against you 
can be perpetrated without guilt since they are self-preservative, and 
the hostile impulse finds satisfaction. The seriousness of such a 
reality distortion is easily seen. 


One of the defense m@échanisms least studies or known is that of 
sublimation. In fact, there is vigorous discussion as to whether this 
is really an ego defense at all, or if it is a particularly ‘notable ego 
integrative function. This process is defined as that mechanism whereby 
the aim of the instinct is exchanged. Freud applied the concept to the, 
sexual instincts in attempting to account for cultural goals and 
achievements. Although he stated that the sexual instincts could be 
exchanged for higher and finer aims, he hastened to add that for hin, 
this was speaking only metaphorically. 


The list of defense mechanisms could be discussed further by 
including the processes of isolation, undoing, displacement, compromise, 
turning against the self, identification, introjection and regression. 
However, time does not permit. The importance of defense mechanisms 
is that they play a decisive role in serving as organizing principles 
_ from which personality classifications are often made. However, the 

relationship is not such that it could serve as the sole basis for 
either character typing or diagnosis. 


What has been peceeeree is primarily an outline of the central 
concepts of psycholanalytic theory of personality and a sketchy 


exposition of the inter-relationships. It was offered as one point of 
view and merits examination of its truths as well as a discriminating 
criticism of its inadequacies. What you have heard is Freudian theory. 
Only history through concerted efforts of serious scholarship and 
continued research will enable us to separate fact from fantasy. 
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THE ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF CARL GUSTAV JUNG 
Edward Heerema, Th.M. 


The proud secretary of my teacher at Columbia University, Professor 
R. S. Woodworth, once said to me that if one addressed a letter to 
R. S. Woodworth, New York City, he would promptly receive it. There is 
no reason to doubt that the fame claimed for Professor Woodworth of 
Columbia could be claimed with greater justification for Carl Gustav 
Jung of Zurich. Without doubt a letter addressed to C. G. Jung, Switz- 
erland, would reach the world famous figure who still resides at Zurich. 


The man who is probably Switzerland's most noted citizen has been 
in the limelight for many years. Ever since his association with and 
subsequent break with Sigmund Freud early in this century Jung has been, 
a prominent figure among students and followers of psychology. His 
fame and influence, however, are not limited to the circles where 
psychologists operate. He has significantly influenced religious 
thought. A reading of Jung's Modern Man In Search Of A Soul gives 
apparent reason for his place in that field. Jung's wide influence is 
suggested by the fact that such diverse figures as Arnold Toynbee, 
Philip Wylie and Lewis Mumford are counted among his admirers. 





Jung was born July 26, 1875 in a village on Lake Constance. He 
grew up in Basle. His father, a pastor in the Swiss Reformed Church, 
was a philologist as well as a theologian. Jung entered the University 
of Basle with the intention of becoming a philologist and possibly an 
archaeologist, but it seems that a dream turned his interest to the 
natural sciences: and thus to medicine. He received his medical degree 
from the University of Basle and became associated with the Psychia- 
tric Clinic of Zurich. Thus a career in psychiatry was begun. He 
assisted the celebrated Eugen Bleuler, who did such notable work in 
schizophrenia. He also studied briefly with danet in Paris. 


Jung's contacts with Freud began in 1906. In the following year 
Jung made his first visit to Vienna. A genuine mutual admiration devel- 
oped between them. Jung became the first president of the International 
Psychoanalytic Association, which was founded in 1910. In 1909 Freud 
and Jung traveled to America together to lecture at Clark University 
in Massachusetts. However, only three years later the warm relationship 
began to cool. In 1913 they terminated their correspondence. In 1914 
Jung resigned from the presidency of the Association, and the break 
was complete. They never met again. 


In completion of the biographical data we add that he was professor 
at the Federal Polytechnical University in Zurich from 1933 to 1940, and 
a chair in Medical Psychology was estatlished especially for Jung at 
the University of Basle in 1944. Poor health permitted him to fill this 
chair only one year. He then returned to live in Zurich to do research, 
to write and to see a few patients. 


Jung is a learned man. He has done impressive and extensive 
researches in mythology, primitive religion, folk-lore and related fields 
in order to track down the processes and elements that he felt he 
discovered deep in the personality of man. The extent of his researches 
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is almost breath-taking. He has received *““orary degrees from many 
universities -- from Clark in 1909, Fordh . 1920, from Harvard in 
1936 and from Oxford in 1938. In addition ... received degrees from 
the Universities of Calcutta and Allahabad among others. 


These few biographical details cast their own light on the man 
and the views we are dealing with, and prepare us for a closer look 
at his views. That we are dealing with a person of depth and of 
remarkable sensitivity is apparent at many points. Let just this 
one quotation reflect these qualities in addition to those of 
discernment and independence of thought. "To be ‘normal,’ says Jung,” 
is a splendid ideal for the unsuccessful, for all those who have not 
yet found an adaptation. But for people who have far more ability 
than the average, for whom it was never hard to gain successes and to 
accomplish their share of the world's work -- for them restriction to 
the normal signifies the bed of Procrustes, unbearable boredom, infernal 
sterility and hopelessness. As a consequence there are many people who 
become neurotic because they are only normal, as there are people who 
are neurotic because they cannot become normal. For the former the 
very thought that you want to educate them to normality is a nightmares 
their deepest need is really to be able to lead ‘abnormal’ lives." 
It is not hard to see that Jung would be attractive to people of 
sufficient intellectual stature to weary of the standardized and 
assembly line procedures of some psychiatrists. 


HIS BREAK WITH FREUD 


In our effort to understand Jung's systematic thinking as to the 
structure of the personality of man we can profitably begin with the 
reasons for his break with Freud. We are told that these reasons were 
"complex." It is pointless for us to explore those complexities. How- 
ever, the doctrinal reasons for Jung's move away from Freud are fairly 
clear. When Jung states his reasons for his break with Freud (and also 
with Adler) his words shine with candor and fairness. “It would never 
have occurred to me to depart from Freud's path if I had not stumbled 
_ upon facts which forced me to modify his theory; and the same is true 

of my relation to the Adlerian viewpoint. It seems hardly necessary to 
add that I hold the truth of my own views to be equally relative ia 
regard myself also as the exponent of a certain predisposition."\2 


In the first place Jung broke with Freud on his understanding of 
the primary drive on energy in the personality, the libido. Jung 
believed that Freud's emphasis here was too "one-sided." Said Jung: "I 
want to put sexuality in its proper place. Common sense will always 
return to the fact that sexuality is only one of the life-instincts -- 
only one of the psycho-physiological functions -- though one that is 
without doubt very far-reaching and important." (3) Jung would under- 
stand the libido as an rend se eeryeti aed and primal life force represent- 
ing the urge or push of life." Behind all instinctual drives and wants 





1. Jung, Modern man in search of a soul, p. 55. 

2. -Ibid, p. 65.. 

3. j%Ibid, p. 138. 

4. Healy, Bronner and Bowers, The structure and meaning of psycho- 


analysis, p. 3. 
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lies a "Primal libido" from which the multiplicity of instincts is 
derived. From this “primal libido" "definite amounts" are "split PEt" 
associated with early formed functions and finally merged in them. \5 
Jung's concepti’ . reminds one of Bergson's "elan vital." 


It will be recalled that Freud described the development of the 
personality in terms of three stages of libidinal development. They 
are (1) the period of infantile sexuality, to about five years; 
(2) latency period - to about twelve years; and (3) puberty and 
maturity. Jung has described these periods as follows: (1) the pre- 
sexual period, to three or four years; (2) the prepubertal period; 
(3) puberty and maturity. It is recalled that Freud held that in the 
early period the child had definite sexual experience in the acts of 
eating, elimination, thumb-sucking, and later in sexual, incestuous 
hunger toward the parent of the opposite sex_ (thé oedipus complex). 
According to Jung these acts are not genuinely sexual at all, but are 
"the precursors and forerunners of the later fully developed sexuality."(6) 
They are preliminary expressions of the undifferentiated libido having 
a sexual coloring, to be sure, but they cannot be described simply in 
terms of sexuality. In the early stage the libido is concerned chiefly 
with the functions of nutrition and growth. During the first two periods 
of development (the pre-sexual and pre-pubertal periods) the libido is 
moving from preoccupations with the functions of growth and nutrition 
to the directly sexual functions coming in at puberty. If this movement 
is retarded in any way, a fixation results. Such a fixation is not at 
all what it is for Freud. For him a fixation results when the ego 
fails to repress successfully outlawed (by the super-ego) drives 
accompanying any stage of development. For Jung a fixation is a 
continued occupation with situations and experiences which should have 
been completed and finished. 


Take, for example, the parent-child relationship. This is one of 
great dependence, and constitutes the most important fact in the early 
life of the individual. With the coming of puberty this close relation, 
of dependence weakens and the personality grows toward an independent 
character. If this close parent attachment is not outgrown, a complex 
will result -- a complex which simply amounts to the failure to over- 
come the childish reliance upon the parents. The "oedipus complex" is 
for Jung, therefore, nothing more than a symbol for the "childish 
desire tn the parents and for the conflict that this craving 
evokes,"\7 This complex and the experiences of reliance upon and 
attachment to parent(s) out of which it grew have no sexual significance 
to the child, Jung insists. 


The second significant count on which Jung broke with Freud is in 
the understanding of the Unconscious. Jung enlarged the concept in two 
ways. He enlarged the notion of the contents of the Unconscious. For 
Freud the Unconscious contains that which has been repressed at the 
behest of the super-ego, and this material is mainly sexual in character. 
For Jung the Unconscious contains everthing not in consciousness -- 
the forgotten, the repressed, the "sub-liminally perceived," the ignored 
and experiences that were too weak to make an impression on the person. 





5. dung, The psychology of the unconscious, p. 83. 
6. Ibid, p. xviii (Introduction by H. M. Hinkle). 
7. dung, The psychology of the unconscious, p. xx (Hinkle). 
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The contents of the Unconscious are, like those of Freud's preconscious 
stuff, accessible to consciousness. 


In the second place Jung enlarged the concept of the Unconscious 
by his idea of the "collective unconscious." Thus for Jung the Personal 
Unconscious is to be distinguished from the Collective Unconscious. 

In his extensive observations of people and from his researches in 
mythology, primitive religions and folk-lore Jung became convinced that 
there was more in the Unconscious than purely personal belongings and 
experiences. Certain ideas or "images" appeared again and again in 

the experience pattern of men: god, hero, warrior, savior, "the wise 
old man," etc. Therefore Jung concluded that every person inherits a 
foundation structure that is common to most men. In his development 

as man and also in his evolutionary development man has had certain 
experiences again and again that have formed certain predispositions 

in the brain, predispositions which may become actualized in the 
individual experience. Out of this racial experience have developed 
certain "primoridal images" or "archetypes", and these form the contents 
of the Collective Unconscious for Jung. An archetype "is a universal 
thought form (idea) which contains a large element of emotion." Two 

of the most common are God and mother. "The collective unconscious," 
say Hall and Lindzey, "is the inherited, racial foundation of the whole 
structure of personality. Upon it are erected the ego, the personal 
unconscious, and all other individual acquisitions. What a person 
learns as a result of experiences is substantially influenced by the 
collective unconscious which exercises a guiding or range neg A nee 
over the behavior of the person from the beginning of life." 8 





The third point at which Jung broke with Freud has to do with a | 
rejection of Freud's exclusive explanation of the personality in terms 
of causality, the determination of the personality by the individual’s 
past. Jung insists that the personality is forward looking. Teleology 
is just as real as causality in understanding the person. The person 
has aims and goals as well as a determinative past. Thus Jung gives 
expression to a frequent criticism of Freud. The personality seeks 
actualization, wholeness, completion, rebirth, according to Jung. A 
new experience can enlarge his life beyond the bounds of the deter- 

. Minative causality of the past. And for Jung that new experience is 
essentially religious. 


THE STRUCTURE OF PERSONALITY 


Jung's conception of the psyche or total personality presents a 
"number of separate but interacting systems." Of these the main ones 
are (1) the ego; (2) the personal unconscious and its complexes; 

(3) the collective unconscious and its archetypes, the persona, the 
anima or. animus, and the shadow. Then there are in addition the 
attitudes of introversion and extraversion, and the functions of 
thinking, feeling, sensing, and intuiting. Finally there is the self, 
the "fully developed and fully unified personality." We look at each 


of these briefly. 








8. Hall and Lindzey, Theories of personality, p. 83. 
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The EGO is "the conscious mind. It is made up of conscious 
perceptions, memories, thoughts and feelings. The ego is responsible 
for one's feeling of identity and continuity, and from the viewpoint 
of the person — it is regarded as being at the center of the 
personality."(9 


The PERSONAL UNCONSCIOUS is a "region adjoining the ego", in the 
language of Hall and Lindzey. Its contents we have already mentioned. 
These contents, as indicated above, are accessible to consciousness, 
and therefore there is much two-way traffic between the personal 
unconscious and the ego. Here lie: the complexes. A complex is a 
constellation of memories, thoughts and feelings at the center of which 
is a nucleus, which acts as a kind of magnet to attract various exper- 
iences in the forming of the constellation. The mother complex is a 
good illustration. The nucleus comes from racial experiences with 
mothers and also from the individual's experiences in childhood. All 
ideas and feelings connected with mother are drawn to the nucleus and 
from the complex. The stronger the nucleus, the more experiences will 
the drawn into the constellation. Such a complex may be strong enough 
to seize control of the personality. Hitler's lust for power is men- 
tioned as such a personality-dominating complex. 








Little more need be said about the COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS. However, 
we must take note of the archetypes called the PERSONA, the ANIMUS 
or ANIMA, and the SHADOW. The PERSONA is the public personality. The 
racial experience has involved social interaction. Therefore the 
collective unconscious has had developing in it a nucleus which is the 
archetype expressed in the PERSONA. The PERSONA is, therefore, a kind 
of mask worn by the personality to meet the social demands of social 
intercourse and convention. "It is the role ages. gare : him by society, 
the part that society expects him to play in life,"\10 


The ANIMA and the ANIMUS reflect the fact that man is a bisexual 
being. Man has a feminine side, woman has a masculine side. The 
phenomenon of homosexuality is particularly indicative of this 
bisexuality. Jung finds the grounds for this bisexuality in archetypes. 
The feminine side of man's personality he calls the anima, the masculine 
side of the woman's personality he calls the animus. These archetypes, 
though conditioned by physiological facts and factors, are the products 
of racial experiences of man with woman and woman with man. Present 
relations between man and woman are motivated and conditioned by these 
archetypes. Men and women are helped in understanding each other, but 


the archetypal image may cause trouble too. If the archetypal image 


is too far removed from the actual facts of life, e.g., if man's image 
of woman is too idealized, he may not sufficently appreciate the woman 
he sees over the breakfast table. 


The SHADOW is an archetype that rises from the "animal" side of 
man's being, his lower instincts inherited from lower forms of life. 
The idea of “original sin" is oriented to this archetype. Socially 
unacceptable ideas and attitudes are due to the presence of this arche- 


type. 
The SELF was regarded by Jung in his earlier writings as equivalent 


9. Hall and Lindzey, % cil.b., p. 79. 
10. Ibid, p. 83. 
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to the total personality. However, his researches in the racial back- 
grounds of personality brought to light an archetype representing 
striving for unity. Hence the self has become for Jung this central 
point of the personality where there is striving for unity, for whole- 
ness of life. In true religious experiences one finds selfhood in 

its purest form. Christ and Buddha are referred to as realizations 

of the self-archetype. Jung teaches that before this archetype can 
come to full expression in the individual, the personality in all its 
functions and systems must be fully developed and individuated. Thus 
Jung teaches that the archetype of the self does not become evident 
until one has reached middle age. At this point one cannot help 
Suggesting that such an awkward conclusion regarding this important 
feature of Jung's system suggests its own weakness. 


Jung's teaching regarding the ATTITUDES is well-known. Both 
introversion and extraversion are present in the person at the same 
time, with one of them dominant. The dominant attitude is conscious 
while the other is subordinate and unconscious. Therefore, if one is 
extraverted, that is, mainly oriented toward the external, objective 
world, his unconscious will be much introverted, that is, oriented 
toward the inner, subjective world. 


Jung believes, as a matter of empirical fact, that there are 
exactly four psychological functions -- thinking, feeling, sensing, 
intuiting. Thinking and feeling are rational functions "because they 
make use of reason, judgment, abstraction and generalization." Through 
them man sees lawfulness in the universe. Sensation and intuition are 
described as irrational functions because they are based on the percep- 
tion of the concrete, particular and accidental. Not all are equally 
strong. Usually one is superior, while the least undifferentiated of 
them is called the feferiar one and is respressed and unconscious. 








Interaction 





Jung would not have us understand that these various systems in 
. the personality are independent of one another. They interact in 
various ways. One system may compensate for the weakness of another 
System. One system may oppose another. And, in the third place, two 
or more systems may unite to form a synthesis. Polar tensions in the 
personality have been pointed out by many students of the psyche. 

But Jung believes that the personality does not have to be a house 
divided against itself. Just as husband and wife are held together 
by the very things they argue about, so the various systems in the 
personality can and are brought into systhesis by a function that Jung 
calls the transcendent function. Throughout this interaction under 
the control of this function a balanced, integrated personality is 
formed, of which the center is the self. ; 





This interaction of the various systems in the personality 
involves the operation of two laws of psycho-dynamics, two laws taken 
from the field of thermodynamics. These two laws or principles are 
those of equivalence and entropy. The law of equivalence is also 
known as the principle of the conservation of energy. If energy is 
expended at one point the amount expended will appear at another 
point in the system. As a child's valuation of his family decreases, 
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for instance, his interest in others will increase. Energy spent in 
one system in the personality will reappear in another system. Energy 
spent in the conscious ego will reappear in the unconscious. Of course, 
Jung adds that the personality is not a closed energy system, and 
therefore the law of equivalence is not completely applicable. Energy 
is added to the system from the outside by food and fresh air, for 
instance, 


The second principle of psycho-dynamics is that of entropy. In 
physical science it means that if a warmer body is adjacent a colder 
one, heat will pass from the warmer to the colder. In Jung's system 
this means that psychic energy will seek a balance. Perfect balance 
is not possible, because the personality is not a closed system. But 
a large measure of balance is possible, and the ideal state in which 
the psychic energy is distributed throughout the fully developed: 
systems is the self. 


In the operation of these psycho-dynamic forces an important 
factor is the nisus toward self-actualization. Personality is forward- 
moving, and the goal, says Jung, is self-actualization. Here Jung's 
insistence that experience must be construed teleologically as well 
as causally comes into play. Man has goals, objectives toward which 
he is moving. There is a constant drive toward wholeness of life, 
and this is supremely expressed in man's religious experiences. Symbols 
found in the racial and personal unconscious plainly reflect this 
forward movement toward wholeness, completion. Thus Jung declares at 
one point that the idea of God is psychologically the richest and 
most fruitful conception found in the life of man. The transcendent 
function referred to above is the factor in the personality that works 
toward the wholeness of life, the realization of selfhood. It is 
thus that man is in search of a soul, the supreme symbol of his 
personal wholeness. 


EVALUATION 


We would make just a few observations relative to this altogether 
too brief and inadequate presentation of the complex views of Jung. 


Jung has had to face one charge most frequently, and that in various 
forms. He is charged with being too metaphysical, prescientific, too 
religious. His answer to much of this criticism is always that he can 
only speak from what he has found in the life and psyche of man. And 
he insists that human experience is always religious in character in 
some form or other. This universal quality of experience he cannot 
ignore, he insists, whatever be the charges hurled against him. At 
the same time he asserts emphatically that he is not promoting some 
specific religious belief. He is simply trying to understand man in 
view of what he finds consistently in the human psyche throughout the 
ages and in his own patients. 


In this connection a first observation would naturally be one 
voicing admiration for Jung's extensive and learned studies in mythology, 
primitive religion and other occult areas of human experience. 

Certainly this is a piece of research that had to be done, and Jung 
is to be commended for doing it so thoroughly and extensively. Any 
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analysis of human experience that is culturally restricted can hardly 
speak with authority as to the nature of man. Therefore one is not 
disposed to dismiss Jung's concept of the collective unconscious 
without careful evaluation. One does feel that this conception does 
lack some of the dynamic quality that is the mark of more orthodox 
psychoanalytic thinking. But we have a concept here that comes a 

bit too close to what has traditionally been called “human nature” 

to allow for hasty rejection. 





But we return to the criticism of Jung mentioned above. There is 
a phase of this type of stricture that we should examine a bit more 
closely. In his preface to the second edition of the collected papers 
on analytical psychology Jung says this:: "I therefore beg the reader 
not to consider the views I present as mere fabrications of my brain. 
They are, as a matter of fact, the results of extensive experience 
and ripe reflection." Here he reveals a sensitivity that suggests that 
the criticism may have hit home a bit too closely. One wonders as he 
reads Jung whether the distinguished Swiss is not assigning names and 
reality a bit too readily to things he feels he has discovered in the 
human psyche. A certain feeling of brittleness comes over one as he 
touches concepts like the persona, anima and animus, and the shadow. 
The line between reality and hypothesis becomes rather thin at times, 


it seems to me. 


When we evaluate Jung's thinking along this line we are actually 
pointing the finger, it would seem, at an inescapable boundary to the 
science of psychology. The critical question addressed to Titchener's 
"structuralism" years ago is pertinent here. It is this question: 
does the discovery of elements or "structures" in the mind mean the 
discovery of reality? Do structural entities..: like the persona, 
the anima and animus, and the shadow indicate apparition or reality, 
delusion or reality? We ask the same question with respect to the 
idea of God as this occurs constantly in the "collective unconscious." 
Does this archetypal idea reflect a real being to be worshipped, or 
does it reflect a universal delusion? 


These questions point up the fact that psychology as a science 
has its boundaries. And therefore we must assert that this science, 
like every science, must find its fulfillment in theology and philosophy. 
Physics required metaphysics for Aristotle. The "physics" of human 
behavior also requires metaphysics. 


In pointing out this boundary we are not therefore saying that 
we as Christian thinkers cannot be indebted to Jung. Quite the opposite. 
His stress on the nisus toward wholeness, his emphasis on the role of 
the teleological, and in a measure his rejection of the pan-sexualism 
of Freud are salutary emphases. With respect to the last point, 
however, one is constrained to observe that he misses the stress on 
the affective quality of all experience that characterizes Freud's 
thinking. One wrestles with the question whether the Jungian develop- 
ment of a more intellectualistic psychology is all gain over against 
the dynamic thinking of Freud. What place Jung will finally hold in 
the history of psychology will be a matter to observe with much interest. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES: 
ADLER, FROMM, HORNEY, AND SULLIVAN 


Karst J. Besteman, M.S.W. 


The assignment given me for today is a brief summary of the four 
positions which Hall and Lindzey classify as the Social Psychological 
Theories. These include the theories of Adler, Horney, Fromm, and 
Sullivan. Other authors have designated these theories as basically 
psychoanalytic in orientation, and there appears to be some valid 
reason for this. 


The more one learns of each theory the more difficult it becomes 
to comfortably group them together, particularly the inclusion of 
Sullivan in the group. Basically these people began their work as a 
result of their dissatisfaction with the Freudian theory and, for the 
most part, their training and roots are in the traditional psychoanaly- 
tical school. 


Adler's break with tradition, as written by historians, seems to 
be based initially on personal conflicts, rather than theoretical 
ground. Both Adler and Freud later put this interpretation on their 
split. 


The basis of deviation of Horney and Fromm is more historically 
determined. Since the turn of the century sociologists and anthrop- 
ologists had been describing the influence of society and cultures 
on behavior patterns. Thus, their views gained impetus and influenced 
ideas regarding the shaping and development of personality. 


Sullivan, without a background steeped in traditional psychoanaly- 
tic thinking, was receptive to the idea of social factors determing 
personality growth. He began to do research to validate his ideas 
and, as most people in this field, was able to compile therapy and 
case study material to support his ideas. 


I shall now summarize these four positions, beginning with that 
of Adler. 


Alfred Adler was born in 1870 in Vienna and died in 1937. He 
received his medical degree from the University of Vienna and was 
first an ophthalmologist, then a general practitioner, and finally a 
psychiatrist. He was a charter member of the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society but because of his variance with Freud and other members he 
resigned and terminated his association with Freudian psychoanalysis. 
This was in 191l. 


After World War I he pioneered guidance clinics and experimental 
schools in Vienna to apply his theories of education. In 1935 he 
came to the United States where he had a private practice and the 
position of Professor of Medical Psychology at the Long Island College 
of Medicine until his death. 
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It is claimed that the clearest introduction to Adler's theory 
is found in his book The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology. 








A summary of Adler's major contributions is as follows: 
1. He assumed that man is motivated by social urges. 
2. He advanced the concept of the creative self. 


3. He emphasized the uniqueness of personality which 
psychoanalysis does not. 


4. He minimized the sexual instinct in his theory. 
5. He made consciousness the center of personality. 


While the foregoing gives us a broad and general view of Adler's 
theory, there are certain major concepts within it that we must know 
to grasp its meaning. 


The first is that of fictional finalism. This term is descriptive 
of Adler's belief that man is motivated more by his expectations of 
the future than by his experiences of the past. He believed these 
expectations were a causative agent for psychological events. For 
example, if a person believes in the existence of heaven and hell and 
that one's personal virtue will determine one's destination, it may be 
assumed that this will influence his conduct. 





Adler saw striving for superiority as the end product of aggress- 
iveness. He saw man with an innate striving for perfect completion. 
Just what this does to each individual would in some ways be determined 
by the previous point of fictional finalism. 





He first developed the concept of inferiority feelings and 
compensation on the strictly physical level, but later broadened it to 
include feelings of social or psychological disabilities or weaknesses. 
He thought that inferiority feelings were the result or, or arise from, 
- feelings of incompletion or imperfection and that these feelings were 
the motivating force for attempts at a higher level of development. 
However, he carefully distinguished this from the pleasure-pain concept 
by emphasizing that perfection is not necessarily pleasurable. 








Social interest in its highest form is the individual's effort 
at helping society to attain the goal of a perfect society. Adler 
himself said it is "the true and inevitable compensation for all the 
natural weaknesses of individual human beings." (Problems of Neuroses, 


p. 31) 


Adler's concept of style of life is simply the way in which the 
individual channels every phase of his existence into a unique pattern 
to achieve superiority. 











The creative self is the core which determines the interpretations 
made of the individual's perception of his environment and in turn the 
use the individual will make of his assets and abilities. 





Adler's research method for determining his concepts about personality 
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consists almost exclusively of empirical observation in a therapeutic 
setting. While this is not different from much early research it is 
perhaps the most difficult to measure as to accuracy and validity. 

His importance in psychiatry and psychology today can be measured in 
relation to his historical position rather than his theoretical system. 
He was the first important theoretician to negate the fatalism of the 
instincts and restore hope and dignity to the human personality. 


Erich Fromm was born in Frankfurt, Germany, in 1900. He studied 
psychology and sociology in Europe and received his Ph.D. degree in 
1922, after which he was trained in psychoanalysis in Munich and at 
the famous Berlin Psychoanalytic Institute. In 1933 he came to the 
United States as a lecturer at the Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute and 
has since entered private practice in New York City. In his books he 
deals with psychology, sociology, philosophy, and religion. 


Because of his varied writings, Fromm has been the most articulate 
of the social psychological theoretists in setting forth its basic 
philosophical tone. Following are two representative statements 
taken from his book Man for Himself. (p, 4) "While creating new and 
better means for mastering nature, he (man) has become enmeshed in 
a network of those means and has lost the vision of the end which 
alone gives them significance -- man himself." (p. 5) "The ideas of 
the Enlightenment taught man that he could trust his own reason as a 
guide to establishing valid ethical norms and that he could rely on 
himself, needing neither revelation nor the authority of the church in 
order to know good and evil." 





Fromm believes that there are five needs that arise from the 
conditions of man's existence and these needs have become imbedded 
in human nature through evolution. | 


The first is the need for relatedness. Since man no longer has 
the benefit of the animal's primary union with nature, man has to 
create his own relationships. 





The second is the urge for transcendence which is man's need to 
rise above his animal nature and to be creative. 


The need for rootedness is the third, in which man's desire to 
feel that he belongs is presented. Fromm believes that this is 
brought out in a feeling of brotherliness. 





The fourth is the need for identity. Man wants to be a unique 
individual. Sometimes when an individual is unable to attain this 
uniqueness he will join a group and identify with the group or with 
the leader to fulfill this need. 


Finally, man must have a frame of reference, a consistent way 
of perceiving and comprehending the world. This frame of reference 
can be either rational or irrational. 


Fromm did not arrive at his ideas by research, but rather through 
pondering, reasoning, and speculating. Actually, he wanders into so 
many fields that research for him is well nigh impossible. 
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Although he has made many friends through his prolific writings, 
he has not remained close enough to psychology and psychiatry to make 
any significant imprint on this field. 


Karen Horney was born in Germany in 1885 and died in New York City 
in 1952. She received her medical degree at the University of Berlin 
and was associated with the Berlin Psychoanalytic Institute from 1918 
until 1932. She then came to the United States and was Associate 
Director of the Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute until 1934 when she 
moved to New York City, where she practiced and taught at the New York 
Psychoanalytic Institute. While there she became dissatisfield with 
orthodox psychoanalysis and with others formed the Association for the 
Advancement of Psychoanalysis and the American Institute of Psycho- 
analysis, of which she was Dean until her death. 


Horney objected to Freud's concepts of repetition compulsion, 
the id, ego, and superego, anxiety, and masochism, but agreed with his 
theoretical contributions on the doctrines of psychic determinism, 
unconscious motivation, and emotional, nonrational motives. She strongly 
refutes Freud's concept of penis envy and its importance in determining 
the psychology of women, and feels that the Oedipus Complex is not a 
sexual aggressive conflict but rather anxiety growing out of basic 
disturbances. 


Her major and primary concept is that of basic anxiety which she 
describes in her book Our Inner Conflicts as "the feeling a child has 
of being isolated and helpless in a potentially hostile world.” (p. 41) 





She lists ten fixed or particular strategies and individual may 
use in trying to cope with his basic anxiety, and uses the term 
"neurotic need" as they are irrational solutions to the problem. 

1. The neurotic need for affection and approval. 

2. The neurotic need for a "partner" who will take over one's life. 

3. The neurotic need to restrict one's life within narrow borders. 

4. The neurotic need for power. 

5. The neurotic need to exploit others. 

6, The neurotic need for prestige. 

7. The neurotic need for personal admiration. 

8, The neurotic need for personal achievement. 

9. The neurotic need for self sufficiency and independence. 


10. The neurotic need for perfection and unassailibility. 


Later she classified these ten needs into the following general 
. groups: 


1. The moving toward people 
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2. The moving away from people. 
3. The moving against people. 


Horney feels the essential difference between a normal and 
neurotic conflict is one of degree. "...the disparity between the 
conflicting issues is much less great for the normal person than for 
the neurotic." (Our Inner Conflicts, p.. 31) 





Finally, she, unlike Freud and Jung, felt that conflict comes 
from social situations and is not innate with the human organism. 


Horney's research and theories are dependent on her therapeutic 
work and case study. She has quite an impact on educated lay people 
because her writings seem definitely slanted for their use. 


Her importance in psychology and psychiatry has been limited 
mostly to sections of the East, notably the so-called "functional 
school" at the University of Pennsylvania. 


She is more readily understood in national and international 
psychiatric circles than the other social psychological theoretists 
because she uses terminology and dynamic formulations more akin to 
Freudian concepts, but her strong repudiation of basic Freudian 
concepts has, and will continue to minimize her impact. 


Harry Stack Sullivan was born in 1892 and died in 1949. He 
received his medical degree from the Chicago College of Medicine and 
Surgery in 1917 and served with the armed forces in World War I. 

He then became a medical officer of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and later an officer with the United States Public Health 
Service. In 1922 he went to St. Elizabeth's Hospital in Washington, 
D. C. where he was strongly influenced by William Alanson White. 

From 1923 to 1930 he was associated with the Medical School of the 
University of Maryland and with.the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, 
during which time he did his investigations of schizophrenia which 
brought him nation wide acclaim. From 1933 to 1943 he was president 
of the William Alanson White Foundation and from 1938 until his death 
was co-editor and later editor of the journal "Psychiatry", 


A capsule statement of Sullivan's concept of personality taken 
from Theories of Personality is as follows: "...personality is a 
purely hypothetical entity which cannot be observed or studied apart 
from interpersonal situations. The unit of study is the interpersonal 
situation and not the person. The organization of personality consists 
of interpersonal events rather than intrapsychic ones. Personality 
only manifests itself when the person is behaving in relation to one 
or more other individuals." (p. 137) 





Even though Sullivan sees personality as purely hypothetical 
he still asserts that it is the dynamic center of happenings which 
occur in many of the interpersonal fields. The principal concepts 
which he advances regarding personality are dynamisms, personifications, 
and cognitive processes. 


A dynamism is defined as "the relatively enduring pattern of 
energy transformations, which recurrently characterize the organism 
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in its duration as a living organism." (Interpersonal Theory of 
Psychiatry, p. 103) It is a pattern of behavior that endures and 
recurs and is closely akin to a habit, but is distinguished from a 
habit by the fact that something new can be added to the pattern 
without actually changing it. Most dynamisms have as their purpose 
the satisfying of the basic needs of the organism. There is one 
very important secondary dynamism which develops as a result of 
anxiety and is called the "self-system." 








The self-system is a dynamism devoted entirely to avoiding 
and diminishing actual or potential anxiety. It is the guardian of 
one's security and as such, chooses to ignore any information which 
isnot in keeping with its present organization, and therefore does 
not profit by experience. Sullivan attributes the self-system to 
the irrational aspects of our society. He believes a child is forced 
to adopt unnatural and unrealistic ways of dealing with his anxiety. 
In a footnote in his Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry he says: 
"Please do not bog down unnecessarily on the problem of whether my 
self-system ought to be called the superego or the ego. I surmise 
that there is some noticeable relationship, perhaps in the realm of 
cousins or closer, between what I describe as the personification of 
the self and what is often considered to be the psychoanalytic ego. 
But if you are wise, you will dismiss that as facetious, because I 
am not at all sure of it; it has been so many years since I found 
anything but headaches in trying to discover parallels between various 
theoretical systems that I have left that for the diligent and 
scholarly, neither of which includes me." (p. 167) 








"A personification is an image that an individual has of himself 
or of another person." (Theories of Personality, p. 139) Person- 
ifications are initially formed to cope with people in isolated 
interpersonal situations and they invariably affect our subsequent 
attitudes toward others. For example, someone who early in life 
personified his father as a rigid, domineering person will often 
project this same personification on to older men with whom he has 
contact in later life. Shared personifications are stereotypes, 
such as the absent-minded professor, the bohemian artist, the frugal or 
. Clean Hollander, etc. 











Sullivan divides the concept of cognitive processes into three 
sub-functions or experiences: the prototaxic, parataxic, and syntaxic. 


The prototaxic mode of thinking can best be described as a series 
of pure states of being or feelings which have no relationship to one 
‘another and no meaning for the person experiencing them. The purest 


'~ form of the prototaxic process is found only in the early months of 


life and is the necessary preparatory stage for the narataxic and 
syntaxic processes. 


The parataxic mode of thinking is seeing a causal relationship 
where only a time relationship exists. For example, the idea that if 
three pigeons fly across the scoreboard at a baseball game, the team 
at bat will score three runs--and they do. 


‘The third and highest mode of thinking is syntaxic which consists 
of the use of validated symbol activity, expecially of a verbal nature. 
Words and numbers are the best examples of these symbols. This mode 
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provides for logical order in experiences and permits people to 
communicate with one another. 


In Sullivan's theory of the Dynamics of Personality he sees 
personality as an energy system whose major goal is to reduce tension. 
He recognizes two main sources of tension. The first source is the 
needs of the organism which are more basic, such as food, oxygen, 
etc. The second great source of tension is anxiety. Needs automat- 
ically arrange themselves in a hierarchical order, the lower needs 
having to be met before the higher ones can be satisfied. If the 
failure to satisfy a need is prolonged, apathy may result which will 
in turn cause a lowering of tension. 








Anxiety is tension that results from real or imaginary threats. 
to one's security and if continued in excess, can have a disruptive 
confusing effect. Moderate anxiety can be instructive and informative 
for the organism. Sullivan contends that the use of moderate anxiety 
is society's, and particularly the mother's, most effective tool in 
educating the child. 


He believes that one of the tasks of psychology is to stydy 
vulnerabilities to anxiety rather than deal with symtoms resulting 
from anxiety. 


é In order to alleviate anxiety the organism undertakes energy 
transformations. These are actions or activities which have as their 
goal the relief of tension and are patterns conditioned by society. 
Sullivan denies that instincts are important sources of human motivation. 
He rather believes that an individual behaves in a given way as a result 
of interactions with people. 


As Sullivan formulated his Developmental Theory he carefully set 
forth six stages through which he believes the personality develops 
before it is mature. These are infancy, childhood, juvenile era, 
pre-adolescence, early adolescence, and late adolescence. 





Infancy is the period from birth to articulate speech with the 
Oral zone being the primary zone of contact between the baby and his 
environment. Childhood is achieved by the learning of language and 
continues until the appearance of the need for playmates. Some of the 
important events of this period are the beginning of personifications, 
the beginning of the self-system, and the use of sublimation, which 
Sullivan defines as "the unwitting substitution for a behavior pattern 
which encounters anxiety or collides with the self-system, of a 
socially more acceptable activity pattern which satisfies parts of 
the motivational system that cause trouble." (The Interpersonal Theory 
of Psychiatry, p. 193) 


The juvenile period covers most of the grammar school years, 
during which time the individual learns and experiences the various 
phases of group living. Concurrently the individual also markedly 
improves his reality testing. 


Pre-adolescence is a relatively short period of time during 
which an individual seeks out a person of his own sex and uses this 
individual as a confidant and to form a relationship based on equality. 
Early adolescence is a period which initiates the development of a 














pattern of heterosexual activity. The physical changes of puberty 
cause the lust dynamism to emerge and assert itself in the personality. 
This period ends when the individual has found a stable pattern which 
satisfies his genital drives. 


Sullivan says "late adolescence extends from the patterning of 
preferred genital activity through unnumbered educative and eductive 
steps to the establishment of a fully human or mature repertory of 
interpersonal relations as permitted by availability opportunity, 
personal and cultural." (The Interpersonal Theory of Psychology, p. 297) 








He acknowledges the importance of heredity as a factor in the 
individual's personality development, but he emphasizes culture and 
interpersonal relationships more than heredity. He notes three 
importand educative influences: 

1. Anxiety 

2. Trial and success 

3. Imitation and inference 


He does not see personality as fixed at an early age but rather 
believes it to be plastic and changeable during its entire development. 


Sullivan's research, which led him to formulate this theory, was 


done primarily in individual therapeutic settings. He worked considerably 


with schizophrenics in the early years of his research and this may 
account for part of his variance with the other three theoretists 

being discussed. Because Sullivan maintained such a close relationship 
to the observable in constructing his theory, it is considered to be 
the most easily tested of the four positions presented in this paper. 


His theory has influenced a greater segment of psychiatry and 
psychology than the preceding three theories. To a great degree this 
can be attributed to his use of the journal "Psychiatry" to propagate 
his ideas. Also, he developed a very vocal group of followers, who 
even today continue to publish articles to promote and advance his ideas. 


In attempting to pick out some similarities in these four theories 
we see that the most common element is the uniform emphasis on the 
shaping of personality through social factors, although they also 
recognize that hereditary factors influence personality. They propose 
that personality and society are both plastic and can be changed by 
man's effort. All attribute anxiety to social situations rather than 
an innate state. : 


The usual criticisms of this general position are the following. 
The psychoanalyst claims these men merely built on the ego and its 
defenses at the expense of Freud's other concepts. Some people claim 
all but Sullivan are too optomistic with regard to man's innate 
goodness. These critics say that if man is so rational and so well in 
control, why is he encumbered with his present difficulties. Although 
_these theories emphasize society's influence on personality development, 
psychologists consider them incomplete because they do not explain 
the method of influence. 
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Earlier Erich Fromm was quoted, showing a typical misconception 
all four writers had of man. At best they proclaimed him a socialized 
animal. There is no recognition of man's soul or its effect on 
personality. We do not feel qualified to refute the particulars of 
any of these four theories. However, we can question and challenge 
them without hesitation when we realize that these people were, for 
themselves and others, trying to answer the question "what is man?" 
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THE "SELF THEORY" OF PERSONALITY BY CARL R. ROGERS 
An Appraisal 


Lars I. Granberg, Ph.D. 


Introduction.--Carl Rogers has influenced considerably our 
current view of pastoral work. Over the past decade the conviction 
has grown that pastors should know something about counseling. 
Cursory examination of the journals in the field of pastoral care 
and counseling soon makes it plain that the field has become deeply 
indebted to Rogers for the adaptability of the mode of therapy he 
has developed to the work of the pastor. 





Even as he was providing them with counseling techniques, he 
has been posing disturbing questions to Christian pastors. Such, 
for example, as whether or not moral judgments have an adverse 
effect on personal development; whether authority (and revelation) 
is intrinsically enslaving; whether or not the locus of evil is in 
man or in society. 


In appraising his self-theory of personality from the Christian 
perspective it may help us to review Carl Rogers' theological and 
philosophical background. 


He describes the religious connections in his childhood home 
as "highly conservative Protestant Christianity" (Hall and Lindzey, 
p. 476). After graduating from the University of Wisconsin in 1924, 
he enrolled at Union Theological Seminary, where "he became exposed 
to a liberal philosophical viewpoint regarding religion." (ibid.) 
He transferred to Teachers' College, Columbia University, where he 
came under the philosophical influence of John Dewey, and where he 
took the M.A. and Ph.D. in clinical psychology. His first practical | 
experience came as an interne in clinical psychology and psychotherapy 
at the Institute for Child Guidance. Here he strongly felt the impact 
- of thighly speculative Freudian thinking' he encountered at the institute 
upon the highly statistical, Thorndikean views which prevailed at 
Teacher's College. After receiving the doctorate he joined the staff 
of the Rochester Child Guidance Clinic and later became its director. 
During this period he became much impressed with the thinking of Otto 
Rank, a psychoanalyst who had broken with orthodox Freudian views. 
Since that time he has been impressed by the work of Andras Angyal, 
Kurt Goldstein, A. H. Maslow, Prescott Lecky and Kurt Lewin. 


Carl Rogers is first and foremost a therapist. His primary 
concern is how troubled people may be helped to become effective, 
mature persons. The therapy he has developed to accomplish this he 
calls "client-centered" or non=-directive. Client-centered therapy is 
said to consist of a growth-inducing relationship created by the 
therapist, who brings into the therapeutic relationship attitudes of 
warmth, genuineness (transparency), unfailing respect, and a desire 
to understand the client from within the client's own inner world. 

As these attitudes of warmth, genuineness and empathic understanding 
are communicated through counselor responses designed to convey to the 
client that he is being profoundly understood and deeply respected, 
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Earlier Erich Fromm was quoted, showing a typical misconception 
all four writers had of man. At best they proclaimed him a socialized 
animal. There is no recognition of man's soul or its effect on 
personality. We do not feel qualified to refute the particulars of 
any of these four theories. However, we can question and challenge 
them without hesitation when we realize that these people were, for 
themselves and others, trying to answer the question "what is man?" 
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THE "SELF THEORY" OF PERSONALITY BY CARL R. ROGERS 
An Appraisal 





Lars I, Granberg, Ph.D. 


Introduction.--Carl Rogers has influenced considerably our 
current view of pastoral work. Over the past decade the conviction 
has grown that pastors should know something about counseling. 
Cursory examination of the journals in the field of pastoral care 
and counseling soon makes it plain that the field has become deeply 
indebted to Rogers for the adaptability of the mode of therapy he 
has developed to the work of the pastor. 





Even as he was providing them with counseling techniques, he 
has been posing disturbing questions to Christian pastors. Such, 
for example, as whether or not moral judgments have an adverse 
effect on personal development; whether authority (and revelation) 
is intrinsically enslaving; whether or not the locus of evil is in 
man or in society. 


In appraising his self-theory of personality from the Christian 
perspective it may help us to review Carl Rogers' theological and 
philosophical background. 


He describes the religious connections in his childhood home 
as "highly conservative Protestant Christianity" (Hall and Lindzey, 
p. 476). After graduating from the University of Wisconsin in 1924, 
he enrolled at Union Theological Seminary, where “he became exposed 
to a liberal philosophical viewpoint regarding religion." (ibid.) 
He transferred to Teachers' College, Columbia University, where he 
came under the philosophical influence of John Dewey, and where he 
took the M.A. and Ph.D. in clinical psychology. His first practical 
experience came as an interne in clinical psychology and psychotherapy 
at the Institute for Child Guidance. Here he strongly felt the impact 

. Of thighly speculative Freudian thinking’ he encountered at the institute 

upon the highly statistical, Thorndikean views which prevailed at 
Teacher's College. After receiving the doctorate he joined the staff 
of the Rochester Child Guidance Clinic and later became its director. 
During this period he became much impressed with the thinking of Otto 
Rank, a psychoanalyst who had broken with orthodox Freudian views. 
Since that time he has been impressed by the work of Andras Angyal, 
Kurt Goldstein, A. H. Maslow, Prescott Lecky and Kurt Lewin. 


Carl Rogers is first and foremost a therapist. His primary 
concern is how troubled people may be helped to become effective, 
mature persons. The therapy he has developed to accomplish this he 
calls "client-centered" or non-directive. Client-centered therapy is 
said to consist of a growth-inducing relationship created by the 
therapist, who brings into the therapeutic relationship attitudes of 
warmth, genuineness (transparency), unfailing respect, and a desire 
to understand the client from within the client's own inner world. 

As these attitudes of warmth, genuineness and empathic understanding 
are communicated through counselor responses designed to convey to the 
client that he is being profoundly understood and deeply respected, 
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the client's inherent drive to growth and maturity are released. He 
is then free to choose that pattern of life which is best for himself. 
By “best for himself" Rogers means a life pattern which leads to 
integration and the actualization of his potentialities which, he 
contends, is what any person who is free to do so will choose. 


Research emphasis. Posterity may deem Rogers' greatest contribution 
to psychotherapy to be the emphasis he always has placed upon learning 
about psychotherapy and personality through empirical research. He 
has used recorded cases ("protocols"), subjecting them to content 
analysis; Stephenson's Q-technique; and the more standard clinical 
techniques such as the Rorschach and Thematic Apperception Tests. 

Rogers believes that self-report data provides the most reliable 
picture of the person, and has preferred instruments designed for 
subjective data. 





Theory is for Rogers a means for understanding what takes place in 
therapy, and he has preferred an approach which helps explain what is 
observed in client-centered therapy. He tries to keep his theorizing 
close to the empirical data; thus he is cautious and tentative in his 
conclusions. He hesitates to elaborate his theory faster than he feels 
the empirical findings warrant. Hall and Lindzey, pointing to the 
reciprocal relationship between theory and practice, observe that given 
his theory as it now exists, it may be anticipated that it in turn will 
shape his counseling practices in the future. (p. 497) 


Personality Theory. What is the picture of man that Rogers and 
his colleagues set forth as having been derived through empirical 
studies such as these? Technically it may be described as a self-theory 
which ig phenomenological, holistic, organismic and interpersonal. Its 
most detailed statement is set forth in the form of nineteen propositions 
in his book CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY. These may be summarized as follows: 
Every individual (organism) exists as the center of a continually 
changing world of experience called the phenomenal field. This field, 
as perceived, constitutes reality for the individual--that is, man 
reacts to the field as he perceives it, in terms of what he thinks is 
true or real rather than on the basis of some absolute perception of 
reality. A large portion of this experiential world becomes available 
to the person's consciousness through his capacity to symbolize 
experience, largely by means of verbal symbols. He then submits these 
perceptions to constant check against one another and against the 
external world so that they become increasingly reliable guides to 
behavior. 


The individual's basic characteristic is the tendency to react to 
his phenomenal field as an organized whole in a goal-directed fashion. 
His fundamental goal or drive is to actualize, maintain, and enhance 


the experiencing organism. 


Behavior moves in the direction of growth, self-extension, repro- 
duction, independence, self-responsibility and socialization. This is 
not a smooth process but one involving struggle and pain. (Rogers 
explains that he has made this "urge to grow” central in behavior on 
the basis of what he has seen take place in therapy.) Behavior, then, 
is basically the goal-directed attempt of the organism to satisfy its 
needs as experienced in the field as perceived. It is best understood 
when viewed from the frame of reference of the individual himself. 
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A portion of this perceptual field gradually becomes differentiated 
as the self, which Rogers regards as the awareness of being and of 














funtioning. It is an organized, fluid but consistent conceptual pattern 


of perception of characteristics and relationships of the "I" or the "me" 


together with the values he has learned to attach to these. He derives 
his self-value through interacting with the environment, especially 
through his interaction with the important people in his life and noting 
the values they place upon his several qualities. Thus the self- 
structure is an organized configuration of perceptions of the self, in 
particular those which are admissable to awareness, together with the 
values placed upon these self-perceptions. 


Once the self-structure emerges, experience is either symbolized 
and organized into relationship with the self because it is consistent 
with the existing self-structure, ignored because there is no perceived 
relationship to the self-structure, or denied symbolization (or given 
distorted symbolization) because the experience is inconsistent with 
the structure of the self. A person is psychologically adjusted when 
his self-concept is such that he can admit all his sensory and visceral 
experiences to symbolic awareness. Significant experience which must 
be denied to awareness on the grounds of its inconsistency with the 
self-concept is a potential source of psychological tension. Hence 
personality integration is defined as the capacity to admit all sensory 
and visceral experiences to awareness through accurate symbolization, 
and to organize these experiences into an internally consistent system 
which is, or is related to, the self-structure. As more and more of 
the person's organic experiences are perceived and accepted into the 
self-structure, the introjected value system (unassimilated parental 
and/or cultural values) is replaced by a continuing, organismic (assimi- 
lated? valuing process so that his value structure is personalized 
rather than second-hand and which eventuates in behavior that is 
correspondingly more spontaneous and free. 


Psychological maturity, for Rogers, is characterized by behavior 
which, to an increasing degree, answers the ontological question, i.e., 
"Who am I really?" In existentialist fashion, he restates this as 
"How can I get in touch with this real self underlying all my surface 
- behavior?" Maturity, or better, maturing, consists in "finding the 
pattern, the underlying order which exists in the ceaselessly changing 
flow of one's experience.” (10: p. 17) The behavior of the maturing 
person (one who is becoming himself) is characterized by openness to 
experience, trust in one's organism, an internal locus of evaluation, 
and willingness to be a process. 


By "openness to experience" he means the opposite of defensiveness 
or premature closure. It refers to a growing awareness of one's real 
feelings and attitudes and of the nature of outer reality, which he less 
readily forces into preconceived categories (e.g., not all fathers are 
stern; not all women are demanding). 


"Trust in one's organism" refers to the increasing discovery that 
one's own organism is a suitable instrument for discovering the most 
satisfying behavior in each situation. By "satisfying," Rogers means 
that solution which grows out of a realistic appraisal of the total 
existential situation and which will come closest to satisfying all 
one's needs--long range as well as immediate. While the organism is 
not infallible, openness allows speedy discovery of wrong decisions and 
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speedy reappraisal. 


By "an internal locus of evaluation" is meant that choices, 
judgments and decisions are based upon the internal frame of reference. 
Choice of standards rests with him, and the only question that matters 
is, "Am I living in a way that is deeply satisfying to me and which 
truly expresses me?" (11, p. 23) 


The idea of “willingness to be a process" implies that the person 
grows more content to be a process (self actualization) ‘rather than 
achieve some fixed state. He becomes more interested in direction 
than in position. In view of this, Rogers objects to any idea of a 
substantial self, which he derides as "a fixed and static entity." 


(9, pe 26) 


A person possessing such maturity would be a creative person, 
Rogers believes, because he would be "sensitively open to the world." 
(4, po 29) He would not be a conformist but he would live construct- 
ively and in as much harmony with his culture as a balanced satisfaction 
of needs demanded; but even if he was unhappy in his culture he would 
continue to move toward becoming himself. He would be a “vanguard of 
human evolution," 


Rogers believes his experience with clients also demands that one 
further conclusion be made explicit. This is the basic trustworthiness 
of human nature. He maintains that when a human being is functioning 
freely he is by nature constructive and trustworthy. His affiliative 
need and his need to communicate with others will socialize him. The 
need to be liked and the tendency to give affection will control his 
aggressive impulses so that he will be aggressive when it is warranted, 
but it will not run away with him. Rogers places primary responsibility 
for failure to function freely upon sources external to the person and 
"has little sympathy with the rather prevalent concept that man is 
basically irrational, and that his impulses, if not controlled, will 
lead to destruction of self and others. Man's behavior, he insists, 
is exquisitely rational, moving with subtle and ordered complexity 
toward the goals his organism is endeavoring to achieve." (4, p. 299) 








Critical Analysis.-- From the foregoing it is apparent that Rogers 
is committed to presuppositions postulating the natural goodness of man, 
the non-existence of absolute moral standards, and which accepts life 
as the measure of all values. From this perspective he challenges 
the Christian view of man at a number of critical points including the 
nature of the self, the ultimate locus of human conflict, the nature 
of authority, the nature of freedom, and the effective agent in 
psychotherapy. He reminds us, moreover, of the importance of assimilated 
or personalized value systems in achieving maturity, and it may be well 
to examine his concept of "openness" in this connection. 


It will have been noted above that Rogers specifically excludes 
from his concept of the self any idea of a substantive self on the ground 
that personality is process, it is dynamic. The idea of a substantial 
self he dismisses as "static" and presumably deleterious to the growth 
of the personality itself and our understanding of it. His concern has 
been summed up by Gordon Allport, who observes: 


» e « the danger we have several times warned against is very real: 
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that a homuncnlus ("man within the breast") may creep into our 
discussions of personality, and be expected to solve all our 
problems without in reality solving any. Thus if we ask "What 
determines our moral conduct," the answer may be "The self does 
it." Or, if we pose the problem of choice, we say "The self 
chooses." Such question-begging would immeasurably weaken the 
scientific study of personality by providing an illegitimate 
regressuS. . « « 


- « e SO far as psychology is concerned our position, in brief, 
is this: all psychological functions commonly ascribed to a 
self or ego must be admitted as data in the scientific study 

of personality. .. . What is unnecessary and inadmissible is 

a self (or soul) that is said to perform acts, to solve problems, 
to steer conduct, in a transpsychological manner, inaccessible 
to psychological analysis. 





The problems raised are: "Does the Biblical view of man set forth a 
substantial self? If it does, and theologians throughout the period 

of the church have said that it does, what is the nature of this 
substantial self? Is it static or dynamic? Is it subject to 

scientific study or is it transpsychological, mysterious, "wholly other"? 


Such questions must be given serious consideration. Allport's 
fear of the concept of a substantial self as obscurantist, i.e., as 
an easy "out" has all too frequently been borne out. Space does not 
permit a full-fledged discussion of how these questions may be dealt 
with, but one ought not leave the topic without suggesting that 
Christian students of personality will do well to give careful thought 
to the implications in the phrase that man is created in the image of 
God. Does this mean that a person's individuality is grounded in a 
unique manifestation of the imago Dei? Is this the source of his 
individuality and potentialities? Is this what determines the self 
which he should be actualizing? Does it lend a unique flavor to 
what he wants and thinks and does? Can its character be studied in 
considerable measure through its expressions? Is the scientific 
method of study adequate to plumb the depths of the human personality, 
- or must it acknowledge an ultimate mystery? Must we who adhere to 
the Biblical view of man be careful that we do not shout, "mystery}" 
too soon? To deal adequately with the dynamic character of the 
human personality, must we elect an emergent view of the self; or may 
we postulate a substantive self which has development, growth, unfolding 
as one of its intrinsic characteristics? 


Rogers also levels the charge that revealed religions are authori- 
tarian, coercive, and stultifying to human development. If his system 
allows for a "devil", authority, which he pretty well equates with 
authoritarianism, would be it. He feels that any form of external 
authority is coercive, drives man away from his true self and destroys 
his confidence in his only reliable check on truth, his "organism"-- 
hence authority is enslaving. 


Wayne Clymer has levelled a thoughtful challenge at this viewpoint. 
(2, pp. 150-160) He points out that coercion is not only basis for 
authority. Authority may be based on acknowledged mastery, on intrinsic 
worth, or on fear and force. 
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Authority based on acknowledged mastery is the authority of the 
expert. No man can know everything as well as he needs to in order 
to make consistently wise judgments. Hence, he employs judgments of 
experts. Rogers does this too, depending upon the authority of 
statistical or Rorschach experts for some of his scientific judgments. 


Authority based on intrinsic worth involves truth, beauty, holiness 
and love--those qualities which have been acknowledged through history 
as man's highest goods, which have an inherent right to claim man's 
allegiance, 


When Rogers speaks of authority it is neither of these he has in 
mind. He means authority based on coercion; that is, on force and/or 
fear.. Authority is maintained on the basis of superior status or power 
or group pressure. The personality is overwhelmed rather than guided. 
This kind of authority glories in instilling docility and credulity in 
man as a means for moral dominance. An example of how this kind of 
authority works would be those persons who question a genuine conversion 
experience because it did not fit the preferred pattern of their 
denomination, 


Coercive authority comes closest to the usual meaning of authoritar- 
ianism. It is a kind whose ill effects are frequently observed by the 
psychotherapist. To help him understand authority, Rogers has drawn 
heavily on the work of Erich Fromm, who defines authoritarianism by 
citing the Oxford English Dictionary of theism: "the recognition on 
the part of man of some higher, unseen power as having control of his 
destiny and as being entitled to obedience, reverence and worship." 

)4, Po 37). Fromm and Rogers object to any concept of man which 
implies he has a need to subordinate himself to a power outside himself. 
This, they believe, enslaves man, for it creates a habit of submissive- 
ness and dependence that makes him ready prey to totalitarianisms, 


In this connection it may be well to recall Albert Einstein's 
observation that when Hitler rose to power in Germany he waited for the 
universities to speak out against this oppression of man. He was 
appalled by their ready submission to the new order and surprised that 
only the church had the courage to speak. The Biblical view is that 
unless man acknowledges his creaturehood and submits to the authority 
of God, his Creator, he will inevitably commit himself to some finite 
end (idol) which enslaves by its very finitude. 


At the same time it is well to recognize that it has not been un- 
common in the history of the church that coercive authority has been 
invoked in the name of Biblical Christianity, and that man has been 
asked to render allegiance to a sub-biblical view of God which has been 
both coercive and enslaving. This has bred authoritarianism, which 
our Lord called "the traditions of the elders" and "the letter which 
killeth." However, this is a perversion rather than an expression of 
Christian authority, and has always been repudiated by the church when 
it most adequately expressed the spirit of her Lord. 


The concept of freedom, Rogers has set forth, is not the freedom 
that comes from having found one's proper place in the Divine order 
("if the son shall make you free, you shall be free indeed") but rather 
what Karl Stern has called a "rootless autonomy." In its intense 
sensitivity to external authority as coercive it is curiously reminiscent 
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of Karen Horney's concept of the detached trend (5, p. 266 f.) with 
its hypersensitivity to influence, pressure or coercion. In his 
discussion of freedom and law (authority) Rogers levels some charges 
that must be taken seriously. Christian students of personality and 
students of Biblical exegesis must continue to work out conceptions of 


authority and freedom that express the New Testament themes of personal 


commitment, moral responsibility and continuous growth ("conformed to 
the image of Christ"), 


Is Rogers' explanation of the effective agent in therapy, i.e., 
the individual's intrinsic drive toward integration or wholeness, 
the best possible one, or can the Christian perspective provide a 
better one? He states that if the counselor assumes attitudes that 
communicate to the client that he is valued in spite of his unlovely 
aspects, i.e., unconditionally accepted at his worst, and he is under- 
stood, his capacity for self-confrontation and growth takes over and 
steers him toward his potential (constructive) self. 


It is curious that in view of his emphasis upon the attitude of 
the therapist as the precondition of growth, Rogers should persist in 
him insistence that the source of growth is within the person. Harry 
Stack Sullivan saw the source of growth in the relationship of love 
which obtains between the therapist and his client and Ferenczi spoke 
of therapy as "redemption by love" (3, p. 179), viewpoints closely 
paralleling the Biblical conception of redemption through love. 


Much is made of non-condemnation as a sine gua non in releasing 
growth. When this is based on moral relativism, wherein virtues have 
at most a pragmatic validity and one cannot insist that one pattern 
of behavior is intrinsically superior to another, there is no tempta- 
tion to be judgmental, moralistic, or condemnatory. To affirm an 
absolute set of values, however, is to moralize, and skepticism is 
sometimes expressed by relativists over the Christian's ability to 
affirm his values and do effective therapy. 


Moral relativism, however, is not the sole basis for non-condemn- 
ation. The supreme Christian virtue is agape, love “in spite of", or 
forgiving love, which is derived from God, who "demonstrated his love 
toward us in that Christ died for us while we were still sinners." 
(Rom. 5:7) Non-condemnation on this basis has a different quality to 
it than when based on moral relativism, for although these things do 
matter to the Christian, the person matters more because God loves 
the sinner in spite of his sin and enjoins his people to be likewise. 
Thus the person is confronted not only horizontally with a non- 
condemning counselor but vertically with a loving and forgiving God 
who invites him "to be reconciled." 


If, as is maintained, redemptive love is the effective agent in 
therapy and not simply instrumental: and if, as a matter of fact, you 
do not have an intrinsically good man whose natural tendency to grow 
in a constructive direction has been perverted through the agency of 
a rejecting and coercive environment, but one whose essential nature 
must be changed before he can actualize his potential self, then far 
Ep ageet weight must be placed upon the place of agape in therapy. 


In this connection, Rogers believes his view of man to be an inevitable 


derivative from his experience as a therapist. It should be pointed 
out that Freud, Jung, Adler, Horney and Sullivan were also psychother- 
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apists, and they arrived at a very different view of man. (5, pe. 497) 
The viewpoints of Freud and Jung have been notorious for their essenti- 
ally pessimistic view of man's nature.) 


If, then agape is the active therapeutic agent in neurosis as it is 
in sin, this would place a premium upon the therapist's having a source 
of apaae to draw upon that does not fail at critical points in therapy. 
No therapist can be unfailingly kind, understanding and forgiving. But 
God can. And if the therapist can make manifest the presence and love 
of God in the relationship, acceptance assumes a vertical and eternal 
Significance which, we believe, adds significantly to the potential of 
the therapeutic relationship to effect healing and transformation. This 
is not to imply that all Christian therapists are more effective as 
therapists than all non-Christian therapists. But it does raise the 
question why this is not so and whether or not it can become so. 


Finally, one cannot close the discussion without underscoring some 
of Rogers observations about maturity. He pulls for positive self- 
attitudes, an assimilated (personalized) value structure, and "openness 
to experience." What is the proper attitude a Christian should have 
toward himself? How should he evaluate himself? Not uncommonly 
exhortations to self-abnegation and self-humiliation which seem more 
appropriate to Buddhism than to Christianity are heard from our pulpits. 
And yet the Bible makes self love the norm for neighbor love. What is 
a proper Christian self love? What is Christian humility? 


And in his insistence on an assimilated rather than an introjected 
value structure, is not Rogers reiterating our Lord's injunctions to 
personal commitment rather than an unquestioning submission to the 
traditions of the elders? Is Rogers perhaps quite correct in underscor- 
ing the temptation of those who believe they have revealed truth to 
attempt to short cut God's own processes of personality growth by a 
program of indoctrination that allows little interaction between the 
trainee and God's truth? Do we need to scrutinize our program of 
Christian education and ascertain whether we are geared to produce 
introjection rather than assimilation--premature closure rather than 
"openness" to truth as revealed in revelation and experience? 


The concept of "openness" to experience and truth is one the 
Christian should carefully consider and seek to foster. Ina recent : 
review of Lorraine Picker's MY INWARD JOURNEY, an account of the benefits 
in physical and emotional health the author gained through psychoanalysis, 
Orville S. Walters observes, "If the author had embraced the Christian 
faith with as much open-mindedness as psychoanalysis, would there have 
been any “inward journey"? Was this trip really necessary?" 

(CHRISTIANITY TODAY, March 17, 1958, p. 36) It is precisely at this 
point, i.e., creating open-mindedness, that the Christian has much to 
learn from the therapist. 


In conclusion, it is hoped that this paper has served to under- 
score the need for interaction between those who study the nature of 
man exegetically and those who study him empirically. The rich 
collection of observation, and provocative middle axioms can do much 
to amplify and rectify the attempts of the former to formulate final 
postulates. 
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ORGANISMIC THEORY OF PERSONALITY 
Donald Tweedie, Ph.D. 


Among the various theories of personality, the organismic theory 
has a unique standing. Almost every alternate view is in agreement 
with its basic thesis, made popular by the Gestaltists, that the 
whole is different from, and greater than, the sum of its parts. 
However, those who are proponents of the organismic theory do not 
intend this to mean that there are certain component parts of the 
person which have a systemic relationship but, rather, that a person 
is a unity and that all of his functions which are presented in 
descriptive summation as personality must be viewed as the operation 
of an integral whole. It is an emphatic attempt to eradicate the 
Cartesian dichotomy which is the presupposition of much personality 
theorizing and also to do away with the physiological atomism of 
behaviorism and the psychological atomism of faculty psychology and 


structuralism. 


There have been many factors serving as background support for 
organismic theories of personality. Three of the most signifigant 
influences among these seem to be; (a) the biological doctrine of 
organicism which holds that living processes are the manifestations 
of an activity possible only by virtue of the autonomous organization 
of the system, rather than because of its individual components, 

(b) the increasing interest in diagnostic research in the field of 
psycmsomatic and somatopsyohic disorders, and (c) the success of 


Gestalt psychology. 


Among psychologists the Gestalt theory is most nearly related 
to organismic theory and among Gestaltists the personality theory of- 
Kurt Lewin is most nearly related to the organismic theory of person- 
ality. He emphasizes many of the same points as he attempts to 
correlate all psychological data into a single psychological life 
space. The distinction appears to be that organismic views extend 
beyond the psychological processes to include the organism as a whole. 


R. H. Wheeler has expounded the principles of general psychology 
from an organismic point of view in the Science of Psychology (Crowell) 
1940) which is a Gestalt Psychology with a strong biological flavor, 
and others in the field of psychology have added support for this 
organismic thesis. Wheeler's research has been mainly in educational 
psychology, however, rather than personality. The leader in this 
latter area is Kurt Goldstein, a neuropsychiatrist, whose theory 
will be the chief interest of this paper. Although Goldstein developed 
most of his theory through research and brain pathology and resulting 
language disorders, he has been increasingly influential among per- 
sonality psychologists and is presently active in psychological re- 
search at Brandeis University. His view will be discribed in three 
phases: The structure of personality, the dynamics of personality and 
the development of personality, as outlined in Theories of Personality 
by Hall and Lindzey (Wiley 1957)-to whom I am indebted also for most 


of the data. 
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A. Structure of personality 


The principal structural factors of organismic theory are the 
figure/background distinctions so familiar to Configurationism. 
"A figure is any process that emerges and stands out against a back- 
ground", (Hall 301). The figure is the function of a person which 
becomes a center of attentive awareness such as the perceiving of 
this paper as I attempt to read it to you. The figure may very rapidly 
according to the task of the organism while the rest of the organism 
provides a background. For example, the successive figures that I 
have noticed in my organismic functioning as I sit here writing is 
the perceptual awareness of a 'Buick' sign at a garage across the 
street, a sea gull flying over the sega then the feeling of hunger 
which brings back memories of breakfast and, finally, the action 
figure of recording the foregoing. 


For Goldstein the figure in organismic functioning has definite 
boundaries and limits while the background recedes in a continuous 
pattern which includes the whole organism. The nature of the organism 
will determine its tasks (i.e., whether it will eat, play, or get 
angry) and will cause new figures to emerge as processes change. The 
resulting behavior will be (a) performances, which are voluntary, 

(b) attitudes, which are the inner experiences, (c) or processes, 
which are the physiological activities having only indirect relationship 
to conscious experience. 











Another structural differentiation for Goldstein is that between 
concrete and abstract behavior. Concrete behavior is a rather auto- 
matic response to a stimulus in which the stimulus seems to control 
the situation. This is observed in the common reflexes and in such 
as the ordinary response to accept an object offered by another which 
is extended in the peripheral area of awareness such as the mild 
practical joke of passing a coat hanger to a departing guest in order 
to note his acceptance and subsequent embarrassed return with the gift 
of which he became aware only after departing. Abstract behavior 
occurs when the organism acts upon the stimulius situation. This 
involves reflective awareness and may allow a considerable time 
lapse in order to evaluate the stimulatin object. 


Goldstein does not deny, of course, the fact that an organism 

has many members but he wants to insist that one avoid the "fallacy 
of isolation" in which organic members are given a detached and independ- 
ent status. Members are isolated only under extreme conditions which 
are abnormal or artificial. This distinction is called an “unnétural" 
figure as opposed to the "natural" figures of normal experience. 
Unnatural figures may arise from organismic traumas such as physiological 
injuries or psychological shock. They also may arise from such events 
as experiments on isolated activities such as specific stimylus-response 
arcs. The criteria for judging figures to be natural or unnatural 

depend upon the "naturalness" of the process. If the organism prefers 
the task and responds to it in an orderily, flexible, and appropriate 
manner, it is a natural figure. The unnatural figure arises when 
imposition replaces preference and when the resulting action is 
inflexible and mechanical. An example of unnatural figure is found 

during a deep hypnotic trance when the subject responds to the suggestion 
of the hypnotist rather than in his ordinary appropriate manner. 
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Organismic theory, as presented by Goldstein, thus is seen to 
have only two structural emphasis in the delineation of personality- 
the figure and ground relationships of organic functions. 


B, The dynamics of personality 


The dynamic drive of a person sccording to Goldstein is a single 
force as stated in his work Language and Language Disturbances (p. 19)- 
"I came to the conclusion that the basic motive of organismic life 
is the trend of the organism to actualize itself, its'nature', its 
capacities, as well as possible." 











The organism has a basic energy level which is disturbed by 
environmental events, and occasionally internal conflicts, and which 
regains equilibrium as it presses toward self-actualization in every 
experience. When one is thirsty, he drinks to attain self-actualiza- 
tion and when he is fatigued, he rests for the same purpose. Dif- 
ferent organisms have different potential to be realized and these 
may be discovered by observing the preferences and successful attain- 
ments. Underlying all this is the fact that "self-actualization is 
the creative trend of human nature. It is the organic principle by 
which the organism becomes more fully developed and more complete." 
(Hall, po. 304) 


Goldstein believes that the organism must "come to terms" with 
the environment in order to maintain equilibrium. The healthy or- 
ganism is able to select the appropriate environment to satisfy his 
needs for self-actualization. Occasionally the objective world 
brings threats and pressures upon the organism and provides him with 
no means to bring equalization of tension and self-actualization, but 
the normal healthy person is one "in which the tendency toward self- 
actualization is acting within, and overcomes the disturbance arising 
from the clash with the world, not out of anixiety but out of the joy 
of conquest". (Goldstein, The Organism, p. 305) If the environment 
does not furnish the conditions. for this 'joy of conquest' in attaining 
goals of self-actualization, than the organism will either break down 
or lower its goals. 


C. Development of personality 


Goldstein keeps throughout a minimum of concepts to undergird his 
personality theory. When he comes to the development of personality 
they are practically nonexistent except to suggest the importance of 
heredity in goal potentials :-and the differential of taska appropriate 
for different age groups. Maturation and training normally will en- 
able the young organism to ‘come to terms' with his envirenment un- 
less it is too severe or demanding. Since a person develops processes 
peculiar for certain levels of self-actualization, these patterns may 
drop out as new goals appear. fPifficult conditions may cause the or- 
ganism to develop patterns of behavior which are inconsistant with the 
principle of self-actualization. These processes tend to become isolated, 
which is a primary condition for developing pathological states. 
Learning processes and other developmental factors must be presumed, 
in their absence, to be similar to, or at least compatible with, the 


Gastalt theory. 
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Criticism 


The apparent simplicity of Goldstein's organismic personality 
theory seems like a cool drink of water to a thirsty man as it is 
presented in the midst of a plethora of complex theories whose 
conceptual constructions are both numerous and vague. It is soon, 
obvious, however, that reality is only simple when it is viewed 
superficially, for when one reflects upon the astonishingly complex 
physical description of the nuclear properties of so innocent and 
uncomplicated an object as a pebble on the beach, he concludes that 
real things are very complex. So also the essence of man, as 
mysteriously and wonderfully made may be overlooked in the attempt 
to categorize him in a simple thesis. This theory may be adequate 
in an approach to pathological studies, but it seems too meager to 
describe normal personalities. 


There are two aspects of the organismic theory which J should 
like to stimulate our discussion, | 


The central dynamic motive of self-actualization is inadequate 
for a Christian theory of personality since it is extremely vague, 
relativistic, and ignoring of the basic religious dynamic of a 
person. Goldstein's concept is so general that one gets the 
impression that to observe that an organism performs in order to 
actualize itself means no more than that the organism performs an 
act in order to perform an act. It appears to the writer that the 
dynamic of personality may be stated simply but that the data in- 
volves at least two basic instinctual aspects: (a) I am of value 
and hence must preserve and assert myself and (b) I am incomplete 
and need companionship (cf. Murray, Introduction to Christian 
Psychotherapy, T.&T. Clark). Another psychologist was asked an 
opinion of these two dynamics, and he replied that they appeared to 
be more philosophical than psychological. Interestingly this is a 
common criticism of Goldstein and his comment may be to the point-" 
the function of the organism could be understood only if we include 
that point of view commonly called philosophic", 











The second point of discussion is to question the value of the 
victory of organismic theory over Descartes. There are perhaps 
good empiric and Biblical grounds for regarding man as a unity of 
action, but to make this exclusive would seem to run contrary to 
the Biblical data summarized in the well known verse, slightly 
paraphrased, "To be absent from the body is to be present with the 
Lord". Anthropological dichotomy, a concept dear to many Christians 
(to say nothing of trichotomy), will have to go by the board in 
organismic theory. This thought may cause some of us to startle the 
poser of the rhetorical question of Hall and Lindzey's (p. 329) 
evaluation of organismic theory-"what psychologist believes that 
there is a mind which is separate from the body, a mind which obeys 
laws different from those pertaining to the body?"=-by saying, "I do", 


In spite of the wide acceptance of the basic emphasis of 
organismic theory, and the many valuable insights in personality 
disorder, it is unlikely that even a modified organismic perspective, 
depending mainly upon a biological model, will serve satisfactorly 
for a Christian theory of personality. 
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TOWARD AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORY OF PERSONALITY. 


Cornelius Jaarsma, Ph.D. 


Introduction. 





When a Christian student of psychology surveys current theories 
of personality in relation to or in comparison with psychologies of 
the past, some interesting and thought-provoking phenomena come to 
light. This is especially true when in addition to a knowledge of 
the history of psychology, the Christian is theologically informed 
and doctrinally sensitive. I can only refer to the phenomena briefly 
as introduction to a scripturally oriented theory of personality. 


1. Theories of personality tend to be more speculative than 
some years ago. They are more ready to subordinate the experimental 
to clinical observations. . They are more ready to give credance to 
data of human experience which cannot be subjected to measuring tools 
of the exact sciences. 


2.e A rebirth of self and ego becomes obvious. There is increasing 
recognition of a center of reference in experience in order to take 
account of a unifying and directing agent among psychological data. 

It is said of psychology that it lost its soul in the 19th century when 
physics was discovering a soul-like energy. Psychology is rediscovering 
the soul, not as a substance in a dualistic being or organism, but as 

a concept to give expression to an observed function in man. Lest he 

be misunderstood, the current personality theorist warns against what 

he calls a homunculus, a little man in the breast. 


3. There appears to be not only a willingness, but even an 
affirmation to view man as man,. not as an abstraction, of course, but 
in the fullness of life. At least there is much less urgency to refer 
to the animal in man. 


4. No longer do personality theories turn a deaf ear to the cry 
of the prophet of old, "The heart of man is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked; who can understand it." The modern humanist 
wants no identification with earlier optimisms. On the contrary, some 
point to a cesspool of impulses that threaten at every turn to break 
forth into overt action. 


5. Lest one conclude that theories of personality are coming 
closer to a scriptural view of man, another observation should be added. 


Withal there is implicit in current theories of personality a view 
of man which ultimately reduces him to some energy system. Modern 
physics has had a great influence on psychological theory. The very 
terminology betrays this influence. Ego, personality, psyche, soul, 
passion, impulse, etc. have their being in an energy system. Mother 
nature is amazingly creative. It is so varied in essence and potential 
that all the phenomena mentioned are her creations. Hence, ultimately 
all personality is impersonal, and all freedom and responsibility 
ultimately events in a factual system. 
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An Anthropological View. 





One's reaction to these and similar observations might be stated 
thus: can we have a psychology which is scientifically honest and 
that takes the Bible seriously, One thing, I think, we have been 
doing and hoping to do in the conferences and conventions of our 
newly-formed Association is to find a way of articulating to our- 
selves, first of all, the data and insights achieved in human develop- 
ment and behavior with reference to what God tells us about man as 
a creature, as a sinner in need of grace, and as a person in Christ. 
Such an approach to the problems and data of human development and 
behavior, to personality itself, must be Bible-oriented, for the 
Scriptures are the only source of what God tells us about man as 
creature, as sinner, and as redeemed. 


Not only must such an approach be Bible-oriented, but it must 
furnish us with a distinctively Christian view of man. A view of man 
is never excluded from a theory of personality, but rarely or ever 
is it explicitly set forth in current theories. We, however, should 
set forth a view of man, based on Scripture, that leaves no doubt as 
to what we mean, though the full meaning of it may elude us. 


We shall be called upon to take the problems, data, and insights 
of psychologies, past and present, and interpret and appraise them 
in the structural thinking of a scripturally oriented outlook. For 
the present we shall have to content ourselves with a sort of syncretisn, 
a sort of merging of insights in a system which recognizes the Biblical 
view of man as normative and directive. 


Need we start from scratch? The best we have in the English lang- 
uage is an attempt not to say anything contrary to the explicit state- 
ments of Scripture, and most of this is scattered amony several other 
writings. At our convention last year we came to grips with some 
issues involved. It seems to me we made noticeable progress then. 
Currently we are receiving very positive helps from our Dutch colleagues 
and brethren. I am referring to such men as Berkouwer, Kuipers, 

Vander Horst, Waterink, Wyngaarden, and others. At the moment their 
contributions are available only to those who can read the Dutch 

' language. Because most of this material is not translated, I shall 
attempt to give their views, as I understand them, in this paper. My 
own slant on their views will not be avoided, so I shall not be 
entirely objective in my presentation. 


A Bible Oriented View. 





Current orientations anti-theistic. 


When we speak of a Bible-oriented view of psychology, we are using 
this concept in contrast with orientations of current psychologies. It 
is better to speak of a whole-man oriented view, anthropological view, 
when man is viewed as religious being, a God-related being. When we 
survey modern psychologies and theories of personality, we soon dis- 
cover that every one has its orientation in some phase of man and tries 
-to view the whole in and through this aspect. This is of course g¢gharac- 
teristic of all immanentism. It is not given man to see the whole 
except through the part, unless he accept what God, who knows all 
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things whole, says about the whole and then views the parts as inte- 
gral to the whole from God's account. 


In a very general way a survey of theories of personality dis- 
closes three distinct orientations. Individual theorists are more or 
less dominated by one of them. There is the physiologically oriented 
approach in which the physico-chemical processes of body structure 
and function are considered primary as a source and explanation of 
human behavior. In distinction from these is a group who see in the 


‘psyche or mental life a more original source. These are known as 


psychogenic in their emphasis. Finally there are the theorists who 
are satisfied with man as a biological organism without further 
delineation. They find the meaning and source of behavior in man's 
field of relationships. They are the more socially oriented group. 
No hard and fast classification can be made. But, in general, I 
believe, these three orientations describe the outlook in psychology 
and personality today. 


The difficulty with each and all together is, as I intimated, 
that they are victims of horizontalism and immanentism. That is, they 
view the whole from the vantage point of the part. This is, of course, 
all one can do unless he is ready to accept the vertical look. They 
have in common the desire and conviction that man must be understood 


and dealt with in all relationships as a unitary functioning organism. 


In this sense they are all organismic. But their religious devotion 
to scientific research as the only source of valid data, and their 
negative attitude toward all acceptance of truth that is not subject 
to manipulation by scientific tools, because such truth belongs to a 
category not contained by experience, though it enters human experi- 
ence; these are limiting concepts that close the understanding of the 
secularist to a wholeness that is able to transcend parts. Realizing, 
and even emphasizing that the whole is more than the sum of the parts, 
even that the whole transcends the sum of parts, he is, nevertheless, 
unable to cogitate the whole. 


The issue. 


What then is the issue? It is, according to Berkouwer, this: 
Is scientific research the way to man's knowledge of himself, or is 
religion the deepest source of self-knowledge? John calvin's answer 
is clear when he says in his Institutes of the Christian Religion 
that the knowledge of man cannot be separated from the knowledge of 
God. To view man as self-contained and self-constituting in a natural 
order of things and in his interaction with things is anti-theistic, 
not creational in the scriptural sense. Only in his God-relatedness 
can man be understood. To view man in himself, and then to view his 
God-relatedness as something added, a donum superadditum, as does 
Roman Catholicism, is to go only part of the way to understanding 
man in his religious being. Man's God-relatedness is constitutive 
of his very being. Without it he ceases to be. It is man in his God- 
relatedness that we speak of as image of God. 


When we say that not scientific research but religion is the 
deepest source of self-knowledge, we are not placing these sources 
coordinately next to one another. Our self-knowledge is achieved 
when scientific research is carried on in the perspective of man as 
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involved in his God-relatedness. For fact and meaning of this involve- 
ment we go to the Bible. For here God speaks about man as man's 


Creator. 


How use the Bible? 


The question arises what constitutes a right and authentic 
use of the Bible in scientific research. We must guard against 
errors so often made in the past by Bible-believing Christians, and 
being repeated today. I need not recite illustrations of how Christians 
have time and again ridiculed scientific research and even blocked it 
by appealing to Scripture. And scientific research has generally won 
the battle, not because Scripture is in error, but because Christians 
used the Bible with reference to issues on which the Bible is silent. 
Dr. Herman Bavinck, Reformed theologian of a generation ago, warned 
against wrong use of the Bible in his Biblical and Religious Psychology. 
He warned then that the Bible does not speak the language of human 
science, but that of common sense or common observation. The Bible 
does not concern itself, he pointed out, with the language of astronomy, 
physiology, or psychology. He stated that we must be cautious with 
the words spirit, soul, heart, passion, and the like as used in 
Scripture. They have, he added, a Jewish setting, and quite another 
meaning than we are prone to give them in our day. 








Berkouwer sounds even a stronger warning than Bavinck. In his 
recent book, Man the Image of God, p. 26-27) He makes the statement 
that we cannot look to the Bible for any givens that furnish us a 
scriptural or a theological anthropology, when we think of anthropology 
as the science of man in his structural and functional relationships. 
And as psychology is of necessity rooted in anthropology, we look in 
vain to the Bible for givens in scientific psychology. 





We recognize that concepts like I or ego, self, personality, 
intelligence, reason, etc., as used in psychology are essentially 
foreign to Scripture. But even such concepts as heart, soul, mind, 
spirit, body, and the like we must not take out of the context of 
the message as medium of revelation and transplant them into anthro- 
pology and psychology. After being warned again by Bavinck, and more 
recently by Berkouwer, I fear I may have used Biblical concepts too 
freely in my forthcoming book, Human Development, Learning, and 
Teaching. I flatter myself with the thought, however, that others 
have done the same, notably Bavinck himself, and Waterink too. 
Berkouwer calls Waterink's view a trichotomy in spite of Waterink's 
effort at an organic unity of the person. And Bavinck tried, in spite 
of his own warnings, to discover a biblical and religious psychology. 
It is all evidence to me that we are struggling for concepts that are 
scientific and at the same time do justice to the scriptural view of man. 


How, then, use the Bible. I must confess that I am impressed with 
the trust by Berkouwer. This eminent Reformed theologian would have us 
see man's God-relatedness as constitutive of his very being. To 
abstract man from this involvement is to view him academically and 
as an abstraction. The terminology of Scripture has a Jewish and 

oriental setting and points to man in this involvement. They are not 
to be thought of as structural or functional in a scientific sense. 
Thus the body is spoken of as temple of the Holy Spirit, the flesh as 
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sinful, and the heart as desperately wicked. In each case the Bible 
speaks of man in his involvement as God-related, referring to a phase 
of his life as representative of the person. We have no inkling in 

the Bible of the structural composition of man. The Scripture concerns 
itself with man in his totality as God related, his corruption, and his 
redemption. 


View of Man as 
Taught in Scripture. 


What then is the scriptural view of man as relevant to the data 
with which psychology works? 


We note first that the Bible teaches clearly that man is a God- 
related being. Berkouwer called man's God-relatedness “op God be- 
trokken." As I understand his use of this phrase, I translate it as 
being involved. Man's God-relatedness is in the nature of an involve- 
ment. Man as image of God is representative of God in the midst of 
God's creation in which he moves. Man is son of God, child of God. 
This marks man's distinction from the rest of creation. The I or 
ego as rational, moral, social, esthetic, free and responsible is the 
expression of his relatedness. 


Secondly, we note that the Bible gives us no inkling of the 
composition of man in an anthropological sense. On this Barth, 
Dooyeweerd, and Berkouwer agree. One cannot point to a soul-body 
relationship on scriptural grounds. The whole man is the image of 
God, and every part of him is involved in this image. The composition 
of man is for scientific discernment, but this discernment is made of 
a God-related being. 


In the third place we note that the Scripture tells us that man 
became estranged, alienated from God. He has not ceased to be involved. 
This is his very being. But as a-son of God he has disowned his 
sonship, he has rejected it. He is away from home. He is in rebellion. 
Sin, therefore, means total corruption, the absence of righteousness. 
Structurally and functionally he is affected by absence of focus. He 
is in bondage to a sphere which deprives him of the benefits of his 
sonship, his freedom. There is no "remnant" for reconstruction in this 
bondage. There is only total corruption except for the regulating and 
restraining providence of God. Restoration comes to those who are 
reconciled to God, who are delivered from the sphere of bondage into 
the liberty of the sons. of God. They accept their God-relatedness and 
are no longer estranged and alienated. 


We should note another scriptural view relevant to a scientific 
study of personality. Freedom is not a formal concept, common to all 
men, but an expression of man's relationship to servitude. Man's freedom 
does not consist in the alternatives between righteousness and unright- 
eousness. Man must be understood as operating out of a motivation of 
righteousness or unrighteousness, out of a positively seeking further 
involvement or out of a positive rebellion to his involvement. Operation- 
ally areas of activity may be common to all men, but freedoms are 
fundamentally different. One operates freely out of a motivation of 
righteousness; the other freely out of a motivation of unrighteousness. 
At no point is human behavior ever neutral or dual. This basic 
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scriptural principle is important in our understanding of ourselves 
and others. 


There is at least one more observation that must be made. It is 
closely related to the former. If man's freedom must be understood 
as an operational manifestation of his state of being with reference 
to his involvement, righteousness or unrighteousness, we must make 
some qualifications with reference to the why of human behavior. 

Is, for example, a broken home a cause of delinquency in youth? Or 
is it a factor that gives direction to a potential delinquency? If 
freedom is a formal concept, common to all men, then men can choose 
between righteousness and unrighteousness, and the broken home is 

a cause. Education and social reform are the answers. But if 
freedom is the operational motivation of one's state of being, his 
attitude toward his sonship, the broken home is a factor, should be 
corrected, but the correction is only peripheral. A change of 
motivational source must come about which neither education nor 
social reform can accomplish. 


Structure of Personality. 








We have tried to view man in the light of Scripture. We have 
called this view anthropological. It is the name given to the views 
advanced by Kuipers, Vander Horst, Waterink and others. Though they 
differ slightly among themselves, essentially they agree. How do 
these men view personality structurally? 


The person is known in his organic unity. This means we know 
the part only in functional relationship to the whole. A stomach, 
for example, is known as stomach only in functional relationship to 
the digestion processes. Apart from its functional relation the part 
is an abstraction. Anatomy is not physiology. Likewise every bit of 
structure is known only in functional relation to the whole person. 
In case of illness who is sick? The human being. It may be primarily 
in his temporal, or shall we say, in his instrumental existence, or 
more generally in his person. The distinction is one of accent, not 
- of substance. In the former it is not his temporal existence that 
suffers, not the broken arm or irreparable heart ailment, but the 
human person in his physical existence. 


But the whole is structurated. While it is not made up of parts, 
it does function through interrelated parts. And in order to under- 
stand the whole, we must analyze to achieve a better insight through 
further synthesis. It is not given to man to know the whole originally. 
He is not the creator. Human knowledge is representative before it is 
creative. Hence we analyze. But our analysis is apt to lead us into 
meaningless abstractions unless we keep the whole in focus. | 


How can we describe man structurally from the point of view of 
organic unity as son of God. 


The problem of the I, which of late has come into view again, 
constitutes the very core of the anthropological psychology. The I 
is the kernel or essence of the organic unity of man, and new in each 
person. The human being is conceived biologically, but in the process 
a new being appears. As regeneration is a miracle which Nicodemus 
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could not understand, nor can we today, so the generation or birth of a 
person is a miracle. 


The I is the essence of all organic relationships in the human 
being. To the I belong such qualities as rationality, morality, 
sociality, esthetic, freedom, responsibility. To the I belongs the 
I-not I distinction, and the I-you relationship. The I is not merely 
center of experience, mediator of impulse and ideal, center of action, 
and other such delineations of current psychologies. The I is 
originator of action. The I is creative. The I is timeless and 
spaceless in the sense that the I is not limited to time and space in 
action. It is the I that lives, dies, and puts on immortality, 
according to Dr. A. Kuipers. The I is the essence of man in his God- 
relatedness. Man is son of God. 


Phenomenologically the I comes to expression in a psycho- 
physical structure. Current phenomenology in mental science tries 
to rid psychology of constructions, hypotheses, and modes of thought 
that confine it to the natural sciences, and seeks to find forms that 
more adequately express life in the living of it. The anthropological 
psychology brings to human life categories of thought which are distinct 
and give the attempts of phenomenology meaning. A genuine concept of 
organic unity is possible and better understanding of interrelated 
structure is opened to us in the anthropological psychology. 


The organic unity of structure has been diagramed as follows by 
Dr. J. Waterink. 


C\ 


The organic unity as set forth helps us to make an important 
distinction between the moral and the functional. Current Psychologies, 
in spite of all their attempts to designate a center of experience 
have the I suspended as a product of structure itself. In such an 
organism good and evil can refer only to structure. The moral and 
functional become confused or identified, and no meaningful concept 
of freedom is possible. In the organic unity centered in the I, how- 
ever, moral has reference to the I, and functions are instruments 
of a responsible being. Current psychologies must of necessity 
subscribe to either indeterminism or determinism, for genuine freedom 
and responsibility are concepts which lack content. 


Dynamics of Personality 


In the anthropological psychology the I is the life principle 
that is continuously asserting himself as impetus from within. To 
the I belongs the indigenous motivation of impelling the human infant 
to maturity as son of God. To the I belong the motivations, conscious 
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and unconscious. But these motivations always function in structural 
relationship with the psycho-physical as organic unity. 


We may distinguish four levels of action in the organic unity 
through which motivations express themselves. They are physical 
(physics and chemistry), physiological, mental (unconscious), and 
self- conscious, or self. The first three are instrumental, and 
the last is causal in action. Action originates in the retina, 
for example, when light rays strike it, but the action is instrumental. 
So action may originate in digestion. It may originate in a feeling- 
tone of the person. The I, however, is the subject of action, not the 
instrument. Faulty structure anywhere may lead to harmful action, 
but the subject, I, consciously or unconsciously, is the causal 
reality. So faulty structure and function may be corrected, only to 
show up in another area in another way. A scriptural view of man 
helps us see structure and function in their right relationship to 
the person as being. 


It would seem that for mental hygiene, for education, and for 
psychotherapy the anthropological psychology has important implications. 


Development of Personality. 


When we view the personality as organic unity in which the I is 
subject and creator, the usual emphasis in the nature-nurture contro- 
versy takes on another turn. For rather than speak of two factors in 
man-making, we recognize three in which the I is causal and the other 
instrumental and circumstantial. Child development and education will 
be described in terms of three factors in which personal choice has 
original significance rather than being explained as a derivative of 
heredity and environment interacting. Case studies will likewise be 
interpreted in this view of development. A real distinction will be 
made between cause, purpose, and circumstance. 


Gonclusion. 


In the anthropological psychology we are no less scientific in 
our dealing with the facts of our observation. They are indeed the 
operational givens in human behavior. But we view them as the givens 
of a human being in action who is a subject and therefore creative. 
Action originating in the psycho-physical structure in interaction 
with the environment is the action of a person as I, as God-related 
being. Interpretation of behavior detached from this relationship is 
academic and abstract. Personality is the organic unity of a person 
as he extends himself in the dimensions of life and comes to ex- 
pression in these dimensions. 
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DISCUSSION PERIOD FOLLOWING THE PRESENTATION OF 
APERS ON THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 











Question: Do our speakers feel that the theories’ they investigated 
tend to confuse the part for the whole, and thus to "ride 


a hobby"? 


Tweedie: From Goldstein's point of view as a brain pathologist, I 
should say that this is so. He tries to speak in terms of 
the whole man from his limited point of view. I think 
Granberg and Jaarsma would say that his whole organism is 
at best a vary vague concept. 








Vander Linde: Freud presents a view that has truth in it. His view 
of man was limited by a biological bias. I would say that 
Freud's view of man is at the same time too optimistic and 
too pessimistic; too optimistic in that he held that man 
has the inherent power to direct his way; too pessimistic 
in his belief that man could never emancipate himself from 
his instinctual life. Freud tried to understand man "as 
is", not "as he may or ought to become." One must respect 
another's views in order to communicate. A dogmatic positing 
of one's own view is not enough. 


Besteman: We should interest ourselves in developing a system of our 

own. We are then ready to integrate views of other systems. 

At present we do not have a system into which we can integrate. 
The best thing our Association can do is to forget what others 
say and begin to ask, "What are we compelled to say?" 





Richardson: To say that we have a holistic: view does not mean we do, 
We should be on our guard against "premature closure." (Rogers) 





Heerema: It seems to me the problem is a large one. One says we 
need our own system first; another says we need to know 
what others are thinking. We need both, I think. We cannot 
come to a position of our own without taking account of what 
has been done and what is known. 


Question: We are so happy with a "Dutch" psychology that wants to be 
Christian that sometimes we forget that there are serious 
differences among exponents of it. The question occurs to 
me, is the trunk or "I" a system of attitudes or meanings, 
or is it a substance or thing? The former is tainted with 
phenomenology and the latter with paganism. Do you take a 
position for a substance concept of the self or against it? 





Jaarsma: As I pointed out in my paper, the core or essence of the 
organic unity called person is, according to the anthropol- 
Ogical psychology, the life principle which, though not 
having its origin in natural processes, iis functionally in 
organic relationship with them. The unity thus effected is 
the object of study in psychology. To speak of mind, or 
soul, or spirit as entities does violence to a very 
apparent unity. The Bible cannot help us in our scientific 
concept, for it freely uses a part or phase of man to stand 
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for the whole. We may still use traditional concepts, as 
faculties of the mind, for example, but they as the ex- 
pression "setting sun" are non-scientific. In astronomy 

we take no account of a "setting sun", though in the arts 

we do. Neither modern phenomenology nor pagan or modern 
concept of substance can do justice to the dynamics and 
structure of person and personality. We need a scripturally 
oriented view for scientifically descriptive phenomena. 


Question: There is some confusion in the terms "organism" and "organ- 
ismic", To say that man is an organic unity may refer to 

a certain relationship, or it may refer to what man is 
made up of; i.e., a union or organic things, rather than 
functional interrelationships. 





Tweedie: The problem is where you want to put the mystery in order to 
communicate most effectively. Any position will always be 
in some sense inadequate. Will we always be happy with the 
victory over Descartes by the organismic approach? For 
example, we read in Scripture "to be absent from the body 
is to be present with the Lord." The organismic theory if 
pressed too far runs into difficulty. 





Jaarsma: I prefer to speak of organic rather than organismic. With 
the former we express more adequately the functional inter- 
relationship of a being called person. Organic in distinc- 
tion from the mechanical. There is a functioning from with- 
in. The indigenous functioning of the organic unity has 

its explanation in the I, the self-conscious, self- 
indentifying, and self-developing quality of the person. 





Comment : As a Christian and a scientist I am eager to hear these 
(Psychiatrist) theories explained and evaluated. As a fledgling 
practitioner I note that most of these mén we discussed 
were therapists working with sick people. We need to do 
some research in the area of therapy and derive theory from it. 





Comment : The theories we have discussed today arose from the 
(Psychiatrist) therapists' experience without a lot of discussion and 
exchange of ideas with other disciplines. The most fruitful 
thing we can do is to interact between our various disciplines 
and pull together, and more toward an over-all view. We 
should thus be able to avoid some of the one-sidedness 
that is part of the unilateral, undisciplined approach. 


Comment: Perhaps we need a group to work for one year on a 
(Psychologist) possible statement of a Christian theory of personality. 








THE IMAGE OF GOD 
An Appraisal of G. C. Berkouwer's De Mens Het Beeld Gods 





Anthony A. Hoekema, Th,.D. 


In developing the assigned topic I shall first of all set forth 
Professor. Berkouwer's conception of the image of God, as reflected 
in his recent study, De Mens Het Beeld Gods (Man, the Image of God), (1) 
and then proceed to evaluate his conception,bringing out the relevance 
of this concept for our approach to man and his problems. | 
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Introduction [ 





At the very outset Dr. Berkouwer places his problem in a contemp- 

orary setting when he declares that there is today a new interest in 4 
man and in the realities of his existence. It is now also realized, [ | 
moreover, in opposition to earlier periods of rosy optimism, that ] 
any attempt to explain man apart from the evil in him is an abstraction 
which fails to do justice to reality. The world is becoming increas- | | 
ingly aware of the tragic and demonic elements in human personality. ay 
Berkouwer cites the view of man characteristic of existentialism as an 
illustration of his point -- a view of man which is not idealistic but 5 
quite realistic, virtually to the point of disillusionment and cynicism. | | 
One might almost feel that there is in modern existentialism (that of 
Sartre, for example) a kind of return to a Biblical view of man, a kind — 
of recognition of total depravity. Not so, says Berkouwer; despite 
superficial similarity there is radical discontinuity between the ome 
existentialist and the Biblical view of man. For existentialism, despife 
its apparent pessimism, still believes in man's ability to make the 
proper choices. = 








from a doctrinal study of man such as Berkouwer here gives us. 

Berkouwer makes it very clear that it is not the business of theology 

to give us a kind of Biblical psychology. The Scriptures, he asserts, 
contain no scientific psychology; whatever psychological terms are used | 
in Scripture are not used with scientific exactitude but with the great- 

est of variations. As apt quotation from J. A. T. Robinson's Study In 
Pauline Theology well illustrates the point: | 


It might be well to ask ourselves at this point what we can expect 7 ‘| 
From the standpoint of analytic psychology and physiology the 
usage of the Old Testament is chaotic; it is the nightmare of ths 


anatomist, when any part can stand at any moment for the whole. 


' The purpose of a doctrinal or dogmatic study of man such as the one 

we are concerned with this evening is not (1) to introduce a distinct | 

type of methodology which will be able to reach aspects of man hidden 

from the other sciences. Nor is it (2) simply to repeat what has been 

discovered about man by other sciences. Nor is it (3) to define a 

special "religious aspect" of man which is to be added to other aspects \. 
. of man as a kind of pious appendix. The purpose of this doctrinal study 

of man is simply to see man as he stands in the light of divine revelation 

(that is, of Scripture). We are to strive to view man in his relation 

to God. We are to see man as he stands before the face of the Almighty, 
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_ which he was able to exercise before the fall. Reformed scholars there- 









bound to God religiously in the totality of his existence, (3) 


This relatedness to God, moreover, is not something added to man, 
not a donum superadditum, but is constitutive of man's being. Whoever 
tries to see man apart from this relatedness to God will always fail 
to see man as he really is. In this connection Berkouwer makes a 
comment which sounds a note of caution to all psychologists, sociolog- 
ists, psychiatrists, physicians, and so on: "The various specific 
sciences (vakwetenschappen), which all busy themselves with aspects 
of man, can never give us more than just a partial contribution to 
our understanding of man; thsy will never be able to unveil for us 
the secret of the whole man, (38) 





































Image of God in Broader and Narrower Sense 


The first major problem about the image of God which Berkouwer 
tackles is the question of whether we may properly speak about the 
image of God in both a broader and a narrower sense. It has become 
customary for Reformed theologians to make this kind of distinction 
when speaking about the image of God. Professor Berkhof, for example, 
in his Manual of Christian Doctrine (which is used as testbook at 
Calvin College), following Bavinck, distinguishes between the image of 
God in a restricted and in a more comprehensive sense. The former 
consists in "the spiritual qualities with which man was created, namely, 
true knowledge, righteousness and holiness." The image in the more 
comprehensive sense means that man is "a spiritual being, rational, 
moral, and immortal; in the body, not as a material substance, but as (4) 
the organ of the soul; and in man's dominion over the lower creation." 4 
It is then usually also said that, whereas the image in its narrower 
sense has been completely lost through man's fall into sin, the image ~ 
ca the broader sense has not been lost but has only been corrupted 
y sin. 





In his second chapter, Berkouwer addresses himself to the question 
of whether it is proper for us to make this kind of distinction within 
the image of God. He indicates that the reason why this distinction 
was made was a twofold consideration: (1) It was recognized that man, 
though fallen, still remains man; and (2) it was also recognized that — 
man, through his fall into sin, has lost that conformity to God's will 


fore began to concern themselves with the question of what was not lost 
through sin. It was this type of discussion which led to the assertion 
that there is an aspect of the image of God in man which was not lost 
through sin. 


At this point I should like to supplement Berkouwer with a brief 
digression into scholastic anthropology, since it seems to me that in 
scholastic anthropology we find the real origin of this distinction 
between the broader and narrower sense of the image of God. The 
scholastic theologians of the Middle Ages drew a sharp distinction 
between the "image" and the "likeness" of God. The "image," so they 
said, consisted of certain natural gifts with which God had endowed man 
at creation: the spirituality and immortality of the soul, and, in 
particular, man's reason or intellect with which he was supposed to | 
rule over his lower passions. However, the scholastics said, even in 
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his original natural state man was not wholly able to subdue his 
passions by means of his reason; there was continual conflict between 


the two. Hence, in order to help man keep his lower passions in 

check by means of his reason, God gave man a donum superadditum, an 
added gift. This the scholastics called man's supernatural "likeness" 
to God. 





What, now, happened when man fell into sin? Man now lost his 
"likeness" to God, the scholastics said, but retained the "image" of 
God. That is to say, man lost the donum superadditum, the added gift 
of grace given to help him keep his lower powers in check, but retained 
the other gifts God had given him at the time of creation: the spirit- 
uality of the soul, the immortality of the soul, and, in particular 
his reason or intellect, 


On the question of what effect sin has had on man’s reason, the 
scholastics were rather vague. They certainly did not teach total 
depravity, as Calvin never tired of pointing out. Their general 
position seems to have been this: since man has now lost the donum 
‘sSuperadditum, he is no longer able to check his lower passions by 
means of his reason. Yet his reason can still accomplish a great 
deal. Scholastic apologetics ascribes to man the ability to arrive 
at the existence of God, 2nd to learn a number of truths about God, 
by means of his reason. Man, therefore, still retains his reason 
despite the fall, but his reason has been weakened. We could perhaps 
characterize the scholastic view of fallen man by saying that man 
has now become not depraved, but deprived. | 











Here, then, we have the emergence of the idea that the image of 
God consists of a narrower aspect which was lost in the fall, and of 
a broader aspect which was not lost, though weakened by sin. Berkouwer 
(for now we return to him) questions the validity of this distinction. 
He is quite critical of the emphasis on man as a being gifted with 
reason (animal ratione praeditum) which was so characteristic of 
scholastic thought, and which has often reappeared in Reformed circles. 
Thomas Aquinas, for instance, the most outstanding scholastic theologian, 
asserted that the image of God is found in man specifically in his 
mind or intellect (mens), whereas in other aspects of ati personality 
we find not an image, but just traces of God (vestigia) » y) Berkouwer 
counters by saying that one will never meet a n of this sort (a 
being endowed with reason) in the Scriptures. ( What one meets in 
the Scriptures is a man who stands in relatedness to God. And the 
trouble with all views of the image of God which begin by positing 





certain gifts in man, like reason or, for that matter, will, personality, 


or freedom, is that they perforce make gnewene sy, SOAs phe Scriptures 
made primary: man's inescapable relatedness to God. oF, 


Summing up, we could say that the first reason why Berkouwer 
opposes the traditional distinction between the broader and narrower 
sense of the image is that it tends to make us think of man merely in 
terms of his ontological or psychological structure, rather than in 
terms of his relatedness to God. A second reason is the danger of 
losing sight of man's corruption on account of sin. Berkouwer sees in 
much of the discussion about the broader aspect of the image an attempt . 
‘to find something in man which has not been touched by sin. (If I may 
insert a comment at this point, one of the gravest deficiencies of 
Roman Catholic or scholastic anthropology, it seems to me, is its 
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failure to recognize the total depravity of fallen man, and its 
consequent overestimation of the power of reason in the unregenerate. 
This deficiency is, however, tied in very directly with its conception 
of the image of God. This danger of underestimating the effect of 
sin on man has, according to Berkouwer, not been completely absent 
from Reformed theology either.) He cites one Reformed theologian, 

A Kuyper, Jr., who distinguished between the being and the nature of 
man, and affirmed that, as far as his being is concerned, man still 
has the image of God, whereas the restoration of the image of God in 
the regenerate takes place exclusively in his nature. Berkouwer asks, 
but was the being of man then completely unaffected by sin? And is 
it possible to make so sharp a distinction in man between his being 
and his nature? 


To combat the thought that the image of God in the wider sense 
has not been greatly affected by sin, he quotes H. Bavinck to the 
effect that the image in the broader veg ane been corrupted and 
devastated (bedorven en verwoest) by sin.‘9) But then the question 
arises for Berkouwer whether the expression, image of God in the 
wider sense, still has any valid meaning. Has this image still been 
retained if it has been corrupted and devastated? Can one say that 
man in revolt against God still bears the image of God? Or must we 
say that man in revolt is in many ways precisely the opposite of 
the image of God? 








On the basis of considerations such as these Berkouwer concludes 
that the two aspects of the image of God, as customarily distinguished, 
form an irreconcilable antinomy, and that therefore this distinction 
had better be abandoned. He holds that when we try to speak about 
one type of image which has been lost and another which has been 
retained, we are attempting to combine two diverse concepts of the 
image of God into one. Berkouwer would not deny, of course, that man, 
though fallen, still remains man. But he questions whether we may see 
in this continuing humanity of man (his reason, his personality, his 
freedom, and so on),,sharply sundered (losgescheurd) from man's 
loving and grateful service 2 God, an analogy to God sufficiently 
clear to be called an image.‘9)a@ 


The Biblical Description of the Image 


Berkouwer begins the third chapter of his book by admitting 
that the Scriptures nowhere give us a systematic doctrine of what the 
image of God includes. In Gen. 1:26 & 27 we are specifically told 
that God created man in his image, but we are not told in what this 
image or likeness consisted. Calvin, however, led the way in calling 
attention to two ways in which the New Testament sheds light on the 
image of God: (1) by what it says about the restoration of the 
image in th> regenerate, and (2) by what it says about Christ, who 
is in a unique way the image of God. Following Calvin's lead, there- 
fore, Berkouwer proceeds to discuss the "new man" as pictured in the 
New Testament, in contrast with the "old man." In the life of this 
new man who has put off the old man, who has learned to know Christ, 





who has been taught in Him, the image of God becomes visible. In 
this tremendous change which Christ brings about man arrives at his 
true humanity (waarachtig mens-zijn). When we think of the image of 
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God, therefore, we ought to think not just about an analogy of being, 
an analogy to God reflected in the ego or the personality or in self- 
consciousness, but about the fulness of this new life which can 
perhaps best be described as a new relationship to God. This new man 
is recognizable in the new direction of his life. This new life is a 
new birth, a living in love, a walking in the truth, a passing out 

of death into life. This new life is a new inner disposition of heart 
which, however, reveals itself in a new outward walk. In this new 
life man like the prodigal son in the parable, truly comes to himself. 
Therefore in this new life, described variously as remy of. fellowship, 
peace or joy, man is re-created after the image of God. 10} 


In this connection Berkouwer discusses the dynamics of the 
imitation of God. He cites such passages as Eph. 5:1 & 2, "Be ye 
therefore imitators of God, as beloved children; and walk in love, 
even as Christ also loved you...." The image of God is therefore not 
just a static entity; it is a dynamic challenge to consecrated living! 
The Christian must constantly strive to be like God in his daily life. 
He must forgive as His Heavenly Father forgives; he must love as God 
loves; he must strive to be perfect as His Father in Heaven is perfect. 
' This imitation of God is to assume the form of an imitation of Christ. 
Since Christ in His incarnation stooped to become like us, we must 
now strive to be like Him, particularly by walking in love. Since 
Christ is the "image of the in pyyhte God" (Col. 1:15), he must again 
be "formed in us" (Gal. 4:19), s11 , 


This imitation of God, however, must never be thought of apart 
from our fellowship with others. We must never think about the 
renewal of the image of God in an individualistic way, but always 
in connection with our relatedness to others. John's epistles 
particularly stress this: "Beloved, if God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another" (I John 4:11); "If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen" (I John 4:20). 
Paul stresses the same Chowght : "Owe no man anything, save to love 
one another" (Rom. 13:8). 








. It is in this analogia amoris, not in the scholastic analogia 
entis, that Berkouwer sees the image of God in man. 





The Corruption of the Image 


While rejecting the double aspect of the image of God, Berkouwer 
fully recognizes that man after the fall has still remained man. 
What others would call the broader aspect of the image which has been 
retained by fallen man, in other words, he would simply call man's 
continuing humanity. However, he says in the opening lines of Chapter 
4, what Scripture emphasizes is not just this continuing humanity as 
such but what man has done with and in his humanity: In other words, 
his apostasy from God despite his continuing humanity. The emphasis 
of Scripture is not on the fact that man has retained his reason, but 
_ on the way in which man in his fallen state perverts and abuses his 
reason. Therefore, he says, we must next face the question of the 
corruption of the image of God by sin. 
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In this connection Berkouwer discusses certain creedal passages 
which seem to give the impression that the corruption of the image of 
God in fallen man is not quite total. Article 14 of the Belgic 
Confession says that fallen man has "lost all his excellent gifts 
which he had received from God, and retained only small remains there- 
of." At first reading it might appear that the corruption of the 
image, as here pictured, is not quite total, since man still has small 
remains of his original gifts. But, Berkouwer points out, the rest 
of the sentence makes quite plain that these "small remains" do not 
constitute a limitation upon the corruption of the image, for even 
these remains "are sufficient to leave man without excuse; for all the 
light which is in us is changed into darkness." Next a citation is 
made of a sentence from the Canons of Dort, III-IV, Article 4: "There 
remain, however, in man since the fall, the glimmerings of natural 
light, whereby he retains some knowledge of God, of natural things, 
and of the difference between good and evil, and shows some regard for 
virtue and for good outward behavior." Here again one seems to detect 
an area in man where the corruption of sin has not entered. Not so, 
continues Berkouwer, for the next two sentences of the Canons set us 
straight: "But so far is this light of nature from being sufficient 


to bring him to a saving knowledge of God and to true conversion that 


he is imcapable of using it aright even in things natural and civil. 
Nay further, this light, such as it is, man in various ways renders 
wholly polluted, and hinders in unrighteousness, by doing which he 
becomes inexcusable before God." The "small remains" and "glimmer- 
ings of natural light” mentioned by our Confessions, therefore, do 
not indicate "parts" of man that are not corrupt, but aa 4 4 point 
to the fact that, despite the fall, man has remained man. (13) 
Berkouwer then quotes a number of Scripture passages, taken from 
the Old Testament, from the words of Christ, and from the epistles, 
to demonstrate the radical corruption of man by sin. Since these 
passages are familiar, I shall not try to reproduce them. The 
author's point here is that the corruption of the image by sin is 
total. Any attempt to tone down the totality of this corruption will 
result in toming down the radical, miraculous character of our 
Salvation. Man who is dead in sin must by a miracle be made alive 
by God, ‘14 


The Restraint of This Corruption 


Having established the total corruption of the image, Berkouwer 
next turns his attention to the problem of how we are to reconcile 
this total corruption with the various forms of "goodness" which we 
find among unregenerate men and with the various gradations in evil 
which we encounter in life. This problem has been answered, he 
indicates in Chapter 5, by means of the doctrine of common grace. 
Calvin was one of the first to enunciate this doctrine. His teachings 
on common grace, however, were not a denial of total depravity, but 
rather presupposed total depravity. They constituted Calvin's answer 
to the question of how there can still be so much virtue in the world 
despite the fact of total depravity. It is because of common grace 
that the light of truth is so admirably displayed in many heathen 
writers that we cannot read their writings without great admiration, (15) 
Yet these natural gifts do not negate the corruption of fallen man. 
This corruption becomes especially evident in the blindness and 
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stupidity of fallen man in matters spiritual, (16) So much for Calvin. 


After tracing similar ideas in the writings of Abraham Kuyper, 
Berkouwer summarizes by commenting that we do not see in actual life 
an antithesis between fullgrown badness and complete holiness, but 
that even in the lives of unbelievers deeds occur which show an 
undeniable similarity to the good works of believers. This is to be 
explained by the presence of common grace which, though it is not 
saving grace, and though it does not renew man after the image of the 
Creator does nevertheless restrain sin. This restraint can lead to 
a relative conformity to God's will, which is not without significance 
in the light of God's purposes, but whagh does not in the least excuse 
man for his total apostasy from God. 17 











After a discerning interlude, in which Berkouwer sets forth the 
Rev. Herman Hoeksema's denial of common grace and exposes the 
inadequacy of the latter's explanation of the phenomena of civil and 
natural morality,(18) he goes on to discuss the precise manner in 
which this restraint of sin in the unregenerate takes place. He 
comes to the conclusion that one cannot simply say, as the medieval 
scholastics affirmed, that this restraint takes place through man's 
reason and will, since both reason and will have been corrupted by 
sin. Neither will it suffice to point to man's conscience, since 
conscience too is caught up in the depravity which has polluted 
human nature. Berkouwer prefers to ascribe this restraint of sin in 
the unregenerate to what he calls mede-menselijkheid, an untransla- 
table term which he defines as follows: the various types of 
relationships (veelsoortige verhoudingen) that exist between man and 


his fellow-men, \17/ 








Berkouwer insists that we must never think about man individu- 
alistically, but that we must always see man both in his dependence 
upon God and in his involvement with others. At this point he 
advances another objection to the scholastic idea that reason and 
will restrain sin: the view of human nature implied in that descrip- 
tion is too individualistic. God by his common grace preserves 
mankind from complete demonization by means of mede-menseli jkheid. 

. Man never exists in isolation, but always in relatedness to others, 

and through this relatedness to others his sin is restrained. Yet 

this mede-menselijkheid does not imply a diminution of total corruption, 
for man's corruption also manifests itself in his relations with others 
most decisively so, in fact. Man stands guilty ila God even while 
he enjoys the blessings of mede-menseli jkheid, \20 








The Whole Man 


For those who have some psychological orientation, the sixth 
chapter of this book should prove especially helpful. For in this 
chapted, entitled "The Whole Man," Berkouwer sets forth, with a 
psychological competence rare in theologians, the indissoluble unity 
of man. He first again affirms man's fundamental relatedness to God, 
asserting that man apart from this relatedness is an unreal phantom, 
a creature of abstract thought. Man simply cannot be understood 
apart from his being bound to God above him, and to his fellow-men 
beside him. In fact, he does not exist apart from this double 
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relatedness. Berkouwer next observes that the Bible is not primarily 
concerned about any one part of man, but about the whole man in his 
total relatedness to God. He discusses such concepts as soul and 
heart, indicating that these Biblical terms cannot be precisely 
translated into present-day psychological terminology, but that they 
stand for the whole man in his concentrated oneness. (21) He repudiates 
any distinction between "lower" and "higher" aspects of man, such as 
was commonly made in scholastic thought, asserting that the disparage- 
ment of the body which usually underlay that distinction. had its 

roots in Greek thought rather than in the Scriptures. 22) He takes 
up the terms flesh and spirit as they occur in the New hi ics weet 

and denies that they lead us to a dualistic anthropology. \23 He 

then discusses the terms soul and body in their various ramifications 
(e.g., dichotomy versus trichotomy), but concludes that, though the 
Scriptures do speak of soul and body in man, we ought not to think 

of these as two utterly and completely diverse substances, as medieval 
scholasticism tended to do, and as Descartes tended to do, but of two 
aspects of man's indissoluble unity which always function together -- 
at least in man as we now know him.(24) (Berkouwer discusses the 
question of man's existence during the intermediate state between 
death and resurrection in Chapter 7; he there asserts, however, that 
the Bible simply does not tell us i ji oes. pte terms what it is 
in man which persists after death).‘25) Summarizing this point, we 
may say that Berkouwer accepts the customary body~soul distinction 

but agrees with the Vollenhoven-Dooyeweerd school in rejecting a 
Cartesian dualism of two diverse substances in man. 


It will be of interest to note that Berkouwer is very much afraid 
of the common tendency to look for something in man which can be 
called the core of his existence, out of which man develops himself. 
He alludes to certain Roman Catholic writers (e.g., Marlet, P. 
Schoonenberg) who have tried to find this central core of man in what 
they call the person. While appreciating the emphasis of this 
personalism on man's responsibility, over against the "mass-mind" 
depersonalization so common in contemporary life, he warns that even 
this personalism may lead to a new kind of dualism between the 
individual person and objective reality. In theology this "personalism," 
for example, may lead to a minimizing of doctrinal truths for the 
sake of a "personal encounter" with God. Berkouwer also objects to 
speaking of the soul as an anthropologically "higher" aspect of man 
in distinction from the body. He points out that God does not yerety 
seek the soul of man; he seeks man himself, in his totality. 26 





Berkouwer closes this chapter by reminding his readers that 
the Scriptures take the body seriously. We can never eliminate the 
body from the image of God, for the Scriptures do not say that God 
made the soul in His image, but that He made man -- the whole man, 
body and soul -- in His image. Jesus Christ concerned himgelf with 
man's body as well as man's soul, when He was on earth. The Biblical 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body underscores the body's worth, (27) 
So, when we think of man, we must always think of him in the totality 
of his existence: in his relatedness to God and others, in the 
concentrated unity of all his functions, and in his physico-spiritual 
nature. 7 








Appraisal 


Since Berkouwer's book is primarily a theological study, it 
ought to be theologically appraised. What follows does not purport 
to be the type of thorough-going evaluation which a volume of this 
magnitude deserves. I shall only attempt to indicate some emphases 
and viewpoints which seem to me to be both psychologically and 
theologically relevant. 


It strikes me that Dr. Berkouwer has made at least the following 
five significant contributions toward our understanding of man: 


(1) He vigorously emphasizes the unity of man. This is a most 
wholesome emphasis over against the faculty psychology which has so 
ofter plagued Reformed theology, and which has appeared frequently 
in various forms of the "primacy of the intellect" concept. Berkouwer 
has taken into account the growing body of recent literature on 
Biblical anthropology. Hence his view of the interrelatedness of 
man's functions and of the organic union between soul and body is 
far more satisfactory from the psychological point of view than many 
anthropologies formulated by Reformed theologians in the past. 
Although I have great admiration for Herman Bavinck, I must confess 
that I find Berkouwer's view of man psychologically more satisfying 
than Bavinck's. 





(2) Berkouwer has an eye for the importance of motivation in 
human behavior. It goes without saying that scholastic anthropology, 
indebted as it was to Greek thought, attached altogether too much 
weight to the role of reason in human behavior. The system of 
Thomas Aquinas, for instance, is intellectualistic through and 
through; in it man is viewed more as a thinking machine than as a 
creature of surging drives. Unfortunately, much of this rather 
naive "rationalism" has entered into Reformed theology. We still find 
some of it in Calvin, and we find traces of it in Herman Bavinck, 
who in his psychology never quite escapes scholasticism. Berkouwer, 
however, sees the inadequacy of this scholastic approach to man, and 
views man, not just as a being gifted with reason, but as a creature 
of surging drives and dynamic motives. One has the feeling that 
Berkouwer has not been unaware of the significance of the psycho- 
analytic movement in psychology. His anthropology does much more 
justice to the complex and dynamic character of human behavior than 
many previous theological treatments of man have done. 














(3) Berkouwer insists that we cannot really understand man © 

apart rt from his relatedness to God and to his fellow-men. MThis is, 

of course, not a new idea; Augustine and Calvin both asserted that 
we cannot know man unless we know God, and vice versa. Yet it is 
good for us to be reminded of this point. Many of the sciences must 
perforce abstract man from a living context of relationships in order 
to study him; but we may never forget that man does not exist apart 
from these relationships. As Berkouwer himself puts it, "He who views 
‘man or himself apart from the light of divine revelation shall always 

fail to see yvntoe) which is most characteristic of man (het eigenlijke 
van de mens). 
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(4) aieaeeiee has a balanced view, I believe, of both the 
depravity of man and the restraint of sin. So often we tend to go 
either to the one extreme or to the other. Either we emphasize 
man's total corruption so exclusively that we haye $oy° eye for the 
"zood" which there still is in unregenerate man, or we lay so 
much stress on common grace that we tend to tone ih man's depravity. 
Berkbuwer emphasizes both sides of this complex problem. There is a 
restraint of sin, but this restraint does not diminish man's total 
depravity. I believe that his contention that God restrains sin in 
the unregenerate through mede-menselijkheid is particularly helpful. 




















(5) Berkouwer has a dynamic view of the image of God in man. 
He does not view the image of God as consisting merely of certain 
structural qualities with which God has endowed man. The image of 
God, for him, is something dynamic: the newness of life to which 
we are restored through Christ. What makes this concept particu- 
larly dynamic is his insistence that this renewal into the image of 
God is not simply a bestowal from God but also a task for the 
believer. He binds upon our hearts the words of Paul in Ephesians 
(5: 1-2), "Be ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved children; 
and walk in love, even as Christ also loved you." The image of God 
does not mean simply the possession of reason, will, or freedom. 
It means the new life in Christ, which is begun in regeneration and 
strengthened in sanctification. And yet we who have been regenerated 
are not simply to sit back and wait for God to renew His image more 
completely in us; we have a responsibility in this matter. We must 
strive by God's grace daily to become more like God. We cannot 
imitate God in His omniscience, omnipotence, or omnipresence, but we 
are to imitate Him in His love, a love which was most vividly revealed 
in Christ. And so we must strive to love the Father as Christ loved 
Him, and to love others as Christ loved us. In the love which fills 
our lives others ought to be able to see something of a resemblance 
to our Father who is in Heaven, and to the Christ who most perfectly 
revealed Him. When I have an opportunity to help my fellow-man, I 
must strive to love him as much as Christ loved me, and to spend 
myself for Him as sacrificially as my Lord spent Himself for me. 
And so the image of God, in Berkouwer's treatment, is not just a 
Static entity; it is an ever-beckoning ideal, a challenge to consecrated 
living, a summons to love as God loves. 





The image of God, however, also has eschatological dimensions. 
Never shall we in this life wholly realize all that is involved in 
this spiritual renewal, for our renewal here below will always be 
imperfect, fragmentary, and incomplete. Only in the life to come 
shall we fully understand the image of God in man. "Beloved, now are 
we children of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we shall be. 
We know that, if he shall be manifested, we shall be like him; for 
we shall see him even as he is" (I John 3:2). 
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FOOTNOTES 


Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1957. 416 pp. 
p. 16. Quoted in Berkouwer, De Mens het Beeld Gods, p. 217, n. 22. 





Berkouwer, op. cit., pp. 26-28. 
Ibid., pe 26. 

pp. 129 f. 

Summa Theologica, I, Q, 93, Art. 6. 





I should like to add that, in my judgment, the source of this over- 
emphasis on man's intellect lies in Greek philosophy. It was Plato, 
for example, who called the intellect "the divine part of the soul" 
(Timaeus, 90 C); Aristotle likewise called man's reason divine, 
(Nic. Ethics, Bk. X, 1177b). Cf. my article, "Primacy of the 
Intellect," Reformed Journal, May & June, 1956. 











Berkouwer, op. cit., pp. 31 f. 

Ibid., pp. 36 f. 

Tbid.,;, p. 36. 

Ibid., p. 56. Members of the Association will recall that a 


considerable part of the discussion which followed this paper 
concerned itself with the validity of Berkouwer's position on 


“this point. It was questioned, for instance, whether we can 


think of the image of God exclusively in terms of function, as 
Berkouwer seems to do, or whether we must also include in it 
certain elements of personality structure. It was asked 

whether the element of personal responsibility, which remains in 
fallen man, does not belong to the essence of the image of God. 

It was asked whether, in Berkouwer's distinction between humanity 
as such (menselijkheid) and the image of God there was not also 

a kind of donum superadditum concept -- as if the image of God 

is somehow not identical with man's existence as man but separate on 
from it. The discussion revealed, in other words, that Berkouwer's 
position on the nature of the image of God, though most stimu- 
lating and fruitful, is not necessarily unassailable. There are 
areas of thought here which need further study and further 


discussion. 














Ibid., pp. 101-103. 
Ibid., pp. 105-117. 
Ibid., pp. 121 f. 
ibid., pp. 131-133. 
“Ibid., pp. 148-153. 
Inst., II, 2, 15. 
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Ibid., p. 166. 

Ibid., pp. 167-170. 

iIbid., p. 19h. 

Ibid., ppe 194-206. 

Ibid., pp. 218-221. In connection with the concept heart and 
also in his discussion of the body-soul problem, Berkouwer in 


this chapter evinces great appreciation for the contributions 
made by the school of Vollenhoven and Dooyeweerd. 
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Problems in Defining Mental Health 








Jay Van Zoeren, M.D. 


Our topic for discussion this morning obviously involves an 
assumption; namely, that the definition of that state we call mental 
health poses a problem. At first glance this might seem strange. 

The term "mental health" is certainly neither new nor infrequently 
used. The American public is constantly being offered suggestions 

as to how one may find and insure mental health. Literally everyone 
has an opinion on the subject, and not a few put their opinions into 
print. Every self-respecting newspaper retains an "expert" who daily 
"mirrors the mind"; every magazine that expects to sell periodically 
features "Dr. Spock" in one form. or another, advising parents how to 
retain their sanity while at the same time insuring Junior's; and 
books telling how to "live with our tensions" and get "peace of mind" 
regularly make the best-sellers' lists. In view then of all this 
talking and writing by so many persons, the logical assumption would 
certainly seem to be that mental health stands as a clearly circum- 
scribed entity capable of precise definition. Such, however, is not 
the case. Definitions of mental health are variously worded, stress 
different points of view, and frequently only consist in the enumera- 
tion of those personality assets which the individual writer considers 
indispensable for the diagnosis of emotional health and normalcy. 


Quite typical of this type of definition is one offered by Dr, (1) 
Kenneth Appel in an address before the Michigan State Medical Society 
last year, when he spoke of mental health as "the ability to meet and 
handle problems; to make choices and decisions; to find satisfaction 
in accepting tasks; to do jobs without avoiding them and without push- 
ing them onto others; to carry on without undue dependency on others; 
to live effectively and satisfactorily with others without crippling 
complications; to contribute one's share in life; to enjoy life, and 
_ to be able to love and be loved." The emphasis here would seem to be 
on the abi thy to comfortably shoulder responsibility. Dr Karl 
Menninger, '‘2) while not at all in disagreement with Dr. Appel, seem- 

- ingly underscores happiness and contentment when he states, "Let us 
define mental health as the adjustment of human beings to the world 
and to each other with a maximum of effectiveness and happiness. Not 
just efficiency or just contentment--or the grace of obeying the rules 
of the game cheerfully. It is all of these together. It is the : 
ability to maintain an even temper, an alert intelligence, socially 
considerate behavior and a happy disposition." 


Descriptive as they may be of the so called well-adjusted adult 
living in our culture and in our time, these statements can hardly be 
considered definitions of mental health. An adequate definition 
should, after all, be applicable to all people living in all places 
and at all times. Having seen what typically appears when definitions 
of mental health are attempted, we can now raise the question why a 
clear, concise, universally acceptable definition is not readily 


available. 


‘The study of human behavior, originally a matter of interest 
primarily to philosophers, theologians and sociologists, has come to 
be regarded as a branch of medicine in the twentieth century. As such 
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it has aspired to be scientific, which means in the popular concept, 

at least, to be accurate, dispassionate, objective, totally unprejudiced, 
and the like. In their desire to become scientific, however, psychology 
and psychiatry have encountered a peculiar problem--namely this: that 
the usual scientific investigation techniques employed in the study of 
Other phenomena or be applied to the study of mental processes. 

Dr. Franz Alexander, 3) commenting on this awkward situation in which 
the psychological mechanisms exist as both the object and the method 

of study, likens the problem to that of cutting a knife with a knife. 
Using this then as a starting point, let us detail our problems in 

study and definition of this subject. 


We must first of all recognize the very complex nature of that 
state of affairs we call mental health. It, mental health, is a 
resultant of many factors--physical and psychological, intrinsic and 
extrinsic--all inter-acting to maintain a balance of forces and keep 
psychological tension at a constant, comfortable level. Known as the 
"principle of stability", it is the counterpart of that physiologic 
mechanism we know as the principle of homeostasis. Not itself subject 
to direct observation, we can see only the manifestations of this 
process. There are, in addition, no methods by which the individual 
factors can be observed in isolation so that their relative causal 
Significance might be estimated; the very act of attempting to isolate 
and observe them would, in fact, alter the total process. 


Second, we know that normal behavior varies widely and grades 
imperceptibly into abnormal behavior. Whether we consider a particular 
emotional reaction to be healthy or unhealthy depends in large part 
on its intensity. Take for example the matter of mood. Minor 
variations occur in all people without apparent cause. It is only 
when these variations become severe that we consider illness to be 
present. The same is true of mood alterations occurring in response 
to external events. It is again the degree of the disturbance that 


_.sets-off the abnormal from the normal reaction. It is precisely 


this gradual merging of health and disease that makes us think in 
terms of more or less normal, and leads to the usage of the term 
"normal neurotic”, Certainly no definition can effectively include 
the gradualness with which mental health grades into illness while 
still distinguishing between the two. 


A third problem in definition arises from the fact that the great 
majority of recognizable factors in mental hygiene are not subject to 
quantitative analysis. You cannot, for instance, measure grief in 
inches or calculate anger in pounds. Anxiety is, at best, crudely 
reckoned by labeling it as mild, moderate or severe. We have at this 
time no mental thermometers. 


Having now singled out just several factors which hinder our 
study of psychological problems, namely its ill-defined complexity, 
the absence of measurable values, and th: vagueness of the borderline 
between health and illness, we can proceed to a fourth problem which 
not only arises primarily because of the aforementioned difficulties, 
but in turn compounds them. It is this: that in the absence of 
measureable quantities and standards, we tend to use ourselves as 
yardsticks by which to judge the behavior and reactions of others. 

The possible consequences of this circumstance are obvious. Recalling 
that all of us are more or less neurotic, we sense a situation compar- 


de 





able to that of observers with varying degrees of color blindness 
attempting to reach agreement. With but rare exception they will have 
no argument about the blacks and whites, but will encounter serious 
problems in reaching agreement on the shadings of gray. Here then 

we possibly see the chief obstacle in arriving at a common definition 


of mental health. 


The most determined effort to minimize this source of error has 
undoubtedly been that of psychoanalysis which insists that the observer 
himself be subjected to analysis in an attempt to increase his ob jec- 
tivity. Even here, however, and in well-matched persons, the best 
that can be expected is a reduction, but certainly not the elimination 
of this source of error. Significant as this error can be even when 
examiner and subject are well matched as regards sex, age, race and 
cultural background, the examiner's opinion becomes increasingly 
less reliable as the physical and cultural heritage of the object of 
his investigation varies from his. Dr. Alexander commenting on this 
problem and taking the people of Bali as an example says, "The average 
Balinese with his introverted, dreamy disposition would be considered 
in American society either a schizoid personality, a case of ambulatory 
schizophrenia or a pre=-psychotic personality. On the other hand, an 
American traveling salesman who fell in the hands of a Balinese psychia- 
trist would run the danger of being incarcerated as a potentially 
dangerous hypomanic". To a lesser degree the same sort of problem 
could arise were a conservative Republican to examine a liberal New 
Dealer, or were an agnostic to comment on the mental health of a 


revivalist preacher. 


To summarize thus far, our problem in study appears to revolve 
around the lack of measurable data, the lack of measuring devices, 
and the consequent lack of a precise scientific method for the 
study and evaluation of human behavior--a method which would effect- 
ively eliminate the factor of error introduced by the observer's 
unavoidable use of self as a standard. This being the present state 
of affairs, it becomes evident why definitions of mental health depend 
in large part on who is doing the defining. Or to phrase it differently, 
any attempt to reach agreement on a definition which incorporates 
values will encounter as many obstacles as there are divergent personal 
and cultural values. How then shall we proceed in our attempts to 
find a definition which will apply to all human beings regardless of 
age, sex, cultural background and time in history? The answer would 
seem to be this--that just as psychiatry has evolved from a descriptive 
science contenting itself with the classification of symptoms into a 
dynamically oriented science concerned with energies, drives and 
counter-drives--so must our definition be phrased in dynamic rather 
than in descriptive terms. Only by this method will it be possible 
to approach the formulation of a meaningful, universally acceptable 
definition--one which will not have to be revised for each cultural 


setting. 


Definitions of mental health phrased in terms of dynamically 
oriented psychiatry tend to fall in three broad groups. Of these the 
first is mentioned, not because of its acceptance by reputable psychia- 
-trists and psychologists, but only because it appears representative 
of a point of view frequently ascribedto psychiatry by uninformed lay 
people. It is essentially this: that mental health consists of the 
free expression of one's instinctual drives, both aggressive and 
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sexual, without any particular regard for the consequences thereof. 

Not infrequently alleged by misguided individuals to be the viewpoint 
of Freud, it is a product of their own fantasies and does not represent 
the thinking of any recognized school of thought. 


Mental health definitions falling in the second group in general 
also center around the concept of instinct gratification, but include 
a vital qualifying phrase; namely, that the drives be satisfied in 
accord with the cultural patterns of the prevailing social order. 
According to this concept then, two individuals living in different 
cultural settings could present entirely dissimilar behavioral traits 
and yet by definition both be considered mentally healthy. A defini- 
tion of this type could equally as well be applied to a wild man of 
Borneo as to a British gentleman, ae 


The viewpoint underlying definitions of this type mjght be called 
the "relativistic concept" of mental health. It does not concern 
itself with moralities nor with matters of right and wrong. Inner 
harmony, an awareness of one's environment and the ability to adapt 
to changing circumstances are the prime requirements for a diagnosis 
of mental Bgesse according to this theory. The comments of Dr. C.P. 
Oberndorf ( illustrate this point of view. I quote, "Certainly the 
criteria of mental health have varied and continue to vary inordinately-- 
not only at different periods of life but in different eras and places. 
As current contrasts we may mention the standards of mental health in 
Rhode Island and Russia, or in Guiana and Germany. In a book called 
"German Psychotherapy" published in 1934, to which 10 well-known 
German psychiatrists contributed, we find that the preface ends with 
the words "Heil Hitler" and closes with the sentence, "The physician 
who wishes to incorporate into himself national socialism must, above 
all, have scientifically worked through to the last detail and thor=- 
oughly grasped Hitler's own words, especially his book, ‘Main Kampf'." 
This would imply the acceptance of such ideas as Aryan race supremacy 
and German domination as a superior race, a philosophy that Goebbels 
ceaselessly propagandized and may have actually believed. He may have 
hoped to: establish a new psychological norm acceptable to the German 
populace, regardless of scientific fallacies. That such convictions 
can prevail is apparent in certain segments of our Southern states 
where the advisability of educating Negroes is questioned. 


When I first read these words in the book, "German Psychotherapy," 
they incensed me. However, as I later reflected dispassionately upon 
this repugnant idea, it occurred to me that the proposition of these 
10 contributors to the criteria of mental therapy was expedient for 
that particular time and place. If the aim of the psychiatrist is to 
put the individual in a position to live and love in accord with 
the standards of his era, little else could have been done just then 
for a patient in Germany. Under such a dictatorship survival became 
practically impossible for the nonconformist. 


"As long as cultural and moral values are transient and transitory, 
the patient must be fitted to adapt himself to some current, acceptable 
scale if he is to exist." 


Dr. Oberndorf's position is simply this--that the mentally healthy 
person fits himself into his surroundings; and further, that regardless 
of what we as outsiders may think of his surroundings, we still measure 
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that particular individual's mental health in terms of his adaptation 
to it. This relativiatic concept of mental health is undoubtedly 

the one adhered to by the majority of practicing psychiatrists, and 

a definition based on it finds the most wide-spread acceptance. 


Our consideration of this second popular definition of mental 
health, which requires primarily that one fit into his particular 
culture, brings us naturally to a third point of view as regards mental 
health. 


This third viewpoint again introduces the factors of drive 
gratification and cultural awareness, but: in addition insists on 
certain universal criteria for mental health aside from the matter 
of adjustment. It asserts, in fact, that these universal criteria 
are more important than the matter of man's adjustment to his 
peculiar social order. It questions the prevailing social order 
and frequently doubts its sanity. One example of this viewpoint 
is expressed by Dr. James Clark Moloney when he states, "The 
structure of society is mutually involved with the psychology of the 
individual; and psycho=therapy attempts to modify individual behavior 
to fit the societal framework. Whenever this is accomplished, the 
individual is considered 'cured'; i.e., he is considered to have 
regained mental health. From a scientific point of view this 
assumption is unreasonable, since cultures, as well as individuals 
may be sick. Diseased cultures perpetuate individual illness, for 
one who adjusts to such a culture is presumably sick himself; there-~ 
fore the significance of an ailing societal structure, as well as 
the diseased constituent, must receive its full share of attention.'* 


Another proponent of this point of view is Erich Fromm, (6) who 
states, "as in any other problem, there are right and wrong, satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory solutions to the problem of human exis- 
tence. Mental health is achieved if man develops into full maturity 
according to the characteristics and laws of human nature. Mental 
illness consists in the failure of such deve.opment. From this 
premise the criterion of mental health is not one of individual adjust- 
ment to a given social order, but a universal one, valid for all men, 

' of giving a satisfactory answer to the problem of human existence. 


"What is so deceptive about the state of mind of the members 
of a society is the ‘consensual validation’ of their concepts. It 
is naively assumed that the fact that the majority of people share 
certain ideas or feelings proves the validity of these ideas and 
feelings. Nothing is further from the truth. Consensual validation 
as such has no bearing whatsoever on reason or mental health. Just 
as there is a 'folie a deux' there is a ‘folie a millions’. The 
fact that millions of people share the same vices does not make these 
vices virtues, the fact that they share so many errors does not make 
the errors to be truths, and the fact that millions of people share 
the same forms of mental pathology does not make these people sane." 


This third viewpoint that there do exist certain absolute 
standards which a human being must measure up to if he is to be 
- considered mentally healthy is, of course, not a new concept. It 
is probably the view held by a majority of people--certainly by a 
majority of those outside the psychiatric profession. Just what, 
these standard are and how they will be determined is another matter. 
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Clinical psychiatrists and psychologists who subscribe to this 
concept in general hope to discover these universal criteria of 
mental health through the continued scientific study of human 
nature; others may hope to gain this knowledge through the tradi- 
tional methods of philosophy, logic, and theology, or some other 
discipline. 


We find, therefore, that we return to a point we had reached 
once before--that unless we are willing to accept a definition of 
mental health based on a relativistic concept, which for practical 
purposes asks only that an individual live in harmony with his 
drives, his conscience and his culture--our definitions will 
continue to vary as the beliefs, ideals and ideas of men vary. 
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Wednesday, April 9, 1958 


- Registration. Coffee. 
- Opening of the Convention, 
Dr. R. F. De Haan, President.....Presiding 
Devotions.....eeseeeseeDre A. F. Broman 
| Dean of Students, Moody Bible Institute 
Welcome....eessceeseeeeeDre JOHN Kromminga 
President of Calvin Theological Seminary 
- Symposium: 
‘THEORIES OF PERSONALITY - 
Introduction: Dr. R. F. De Haan, Moderator 
Freud's psychoanalytic Theory, Dr. L. C. Vander- 
Linde 
Jung's Analytic Theory, Rev. Edward Heerema 
Social Psychological Theories : 
(Adler, Fromm, Horney, Sullivan), Mr. K. J. 
Besteman 


- Luncheon. 
- Organismic Theories - Dr. D. Tweedie 
Roger's Self Theory - Dr. L. Granberg 
Anthropological Theory - Dr. C. Jaarsma 
- Recess 
- General discussion of Symposium presentations. 
- Ad journ s 
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BANQUET - CALVIN COMMONS Dining Room. 


Dinner------ Dr. R. F. De Haan, presiding 

Group singing. 

Vocal number: "The Lord Is My Light™ - Allitsen 
Herman Bordewyk, Soloist 
Edward Kuiper, Accompanist. 

"Life's Joys and Griefs" - Mr. Sydney deusenee, A.B. 


Instrumental number....... “Concerto in A Minor" 
« e Vivaldi .. 


Gary Vander Hart, Esther Jansen, Violinists 
Edward Kuiper, Pianist 


8:00 P.M. - General Meeting - Calvin Commons Dining Room....Dr.K.V.Kuiper, 


Address: 


Vice President, Presiding 
Imago Dei - An Appraisal of Dr. G. C. Berkouwer's 
recent book De Mens Het Beéld Gods 
(Man the Image of god)..Dr.A.A.sHoekema 


Closing. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1958. 


Rev. Wm. Le Hiemstra.......ccecececceveee e presiding 
Devotions........++eeeehe@V. Harland Steele 
Address: Problems Involved in Defining Mental Health, 
ecceeeDre Je Van Zoeren 
General discussion. 
Recess. 
Business meeting of the Association..Dr. R. F. De Haan, 
| presiding 
Luncheon, 
Business meeting of the Association..Dr. R. F. De Haan, 
(continued) presiding 
Case Study of an Emotionally Disturbed Child 
Miss Gornelia Bratt - Moderator 
Rev. E. Alan Richardson, Case Discussant 
Participants: - Miss Joanne Visscher, Teacher 
- Mr. Renald Nagelkirk, Social Worker 
- Mr. James Split, Psychologist 
and a pastor, (anonymous 
Recess. 
Discussion of Case Study. 
Adjournment - Closing of Convention. 
Meeting of Board of Directors. 
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WHO'S WHO AMONG PARTICIPANTS ON THE PROGRAM. 


J. BESTEMAN, M.S.W. 
Psychiatric social worker. United States Public Health Service. 
Narcotics Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky. 


CORNELIA BRATT, M.S.W. 


E. 
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E. 


Je 


D. 


L. 


J. 


Psychiatric social worker. Pine Rest Christian Association, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


I. GRANBERG, PH.D. | 
Dean of Students and Associate Professor of Pastoral Psychology, 
Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California. 


HEEREMA, TH. M. 
Pastor, Plymouth Heights Christian Reformed church, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A. HOEKEMA, TH. D. 
Associate Professor of Bible, Calvin College, Grand Rapides, Mich. 


JAARSMA, PH. D. 
Professor of Education, Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


NAGELKIRK, M.S.W. 
Case worker, Bethany Christian Home, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A. RICHARDSON, TH. M. 
Pastor, © Garfield Blvd. United Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


SPLIT, A.M. 
Director, Children's Retreat and Training School, Pine Rest 
Christian Association, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


TWEEDIE, PH. D. 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Gordon College, 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 


C. VANDER LINDE, PH. D. 
Chief Clinical Psychologist, Kent County, 
Medical Health Center, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


VAN ZOEREN, M.D. | 
Psychiatrist, Staff of Haven Sanitarium, Rochester, Michi gan. 


JOANNE VISSCHER, B. S. 


‘Teacher, Children's Retreat and Training Schoel, 
Pine Rest Christian Association, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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